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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
f kas LESSEE & DIRECTOR begs to announce that 


he has entered into arrangements for a short tournée in the Provinces, com- 
mencing the latter part of January, tor which purpose he has concluded engagements 
with the following celebrated artists :— 


MADEMOISELLE TITIENS, 
MADEMOISELLE DORSANT (Her first appearance in England), 
MADEMOISELLE’ ENEQUIST, SIGNOR BOSSI, and 
MONSIEUR JOULAIN (His first appearance ip England), 

SIGNOR PIATTI. 


Coxpuctor—SIGNOR BEVIGNANI. 


Communications for Engagements, &c., to be addressed to Mr. Jarrett, Her 
Majesty's Theatre. . 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Positively the LAST SIX NIGHTS previous to the 
commencement of the Christmas Pantomime. 


MISS LOUISA PYNE, MISS SUSAN GALTON, Mr. SWIFT, T. G. 
PATEY, MARCHESI, and Mr. SIMS REEVES. 


On MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY: 
“SONNAMBULA.” 


On TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY: 
‘“PAUST.” 


Will be produced, on Monday evening, December 26th, an Entirely Original, 
Comical, Historical, Fairy Christmas Pantomime, translated from and founded on a 
New Comio History of Fngland, for the especial gratification of all the Mirth-loving 
Young Masters and Misses in the Realm, written and invented by that Right Merry 
— of Quips and Quiddiles, and of laughable renown, yclept H, J. Byron, to be 
ca 


THE LION AND THE UNICORN. 

Back Lerrer LEGEND, 

Lion and the Unicorn, 
Fighting for the crown, 

Lion beat the Unicorn 
All round the town. 

Some gave them white bread, 
Some gave them brown ; 

Harlequin and Columbine, 
Pantaloon and Clown. 

The Scenery on a scale of Magnificence never before attempted in this Theatre— 
Fairylike and Gigantic Mechanical Effects—Combination of Aerial and Floral Dances 
—Costumes of every Period and Clime, utterly regardless of antiquarian research, 
by our own Aniheciar=--aneaeh, Eracssion---Terrifie Combats Fought by Them- 
selves—Fiery Demons—Tricks, Transformations—Harlequins, Columbines, Panta- 
loon, Sprites, Clown ; and, to complete the list of Pantomimic N ovelties, the Wonder 
of the Day, a Graceful and Agile 

ONE-LEGGED CLOWN. 


RS. JOHN HOLMAN ANDREWS’ next Soiree 


Musicale will take place at the Resipgr, 50, Beprorp Square, next Thurs- 
day, December 15. : 

















FOR IMMEDIATE SALE, 

A BONA FIDE MUSICAL CONNECTION IN YORKSHIRE, 
(For a Lady Professor of Singing and the Pianoforte). 
Average Income, £200; Premium, £50. 

Apply to Miss Wurrs, Scholastic Agent, 244 Regent Street. 


TO PIANOFORTE TUNERS. 
WANTED, for a first-class firm in Scotland, 


AN EXPERIENCED TUNER AND REGULATOR. 
Address, “ TUNER,” Courant Office, Edinburgh, 








ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEDRN, 
(OPERA COMPANY. LIMITED.) 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


On MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY and SATURDAY next, Verdi's Opera, 
IL TROVATORE, 
After which the Third Act of 
MASANIELLO. 
Previous to the commeucement of J! Trovatore, Weber's Overture to “ PRECIOSA ' 
will be performed. 
On TUESDAY, 
THE BRIDE OF SONG, 


A 
ROSE, or LOVE’S RANSOM. 
And on THURSDAY, 
HELVELLYN. 
(For the Last Time before Christmas). 
Conductor, Mr. ALrrep MELLow, 
In Rehearsal, and will shortly be Produced, Gounod's Opera, “THE MOCK 
DOCTOR” (Le Medecin maigre lui); the English Words by Charles Kenny. 


On MONDAY, Dec. 26, the New Grand Comic Christmas Pantomime, entitled, 
“ CINDERELLA, or Harlequin and the Magic Pumpkin, and the Great Fairy 
of the Little Glass Slipper.” 


Commence at Half-past Seven. 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF FEMALE MUSICIANS, 


Established 1839, for the relief of its distressed Members. 











Patreoness, HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
Vice. Patronesses 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE. 


ON TUESDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 158, 1864, 
At the Hanover Square Rooms, 
Will be performed for the benefit of this Institution, 


A MISCELLANEOUS. CONCERT, 


Of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 








VOCAL PERFORMERS. 
Miz. LIEBHART ana Mitz. ENEQUIST. 
Miss ELIZA HUGHES, Miss BANKS, Miss FANNY ARMYTAGE, 
And Mapame SAINTON DOLBY. . 
Mr. WILBYE COOPER, Mr. WINN, and Mz. ALLAN IRVING 
Tus ORPHEUS GLEE UNION. 

INSTRUMENTALISTS. 
Pianoforte—Mr. OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT, and Ma. W. G, CUSINS, 
Harp—Mz. JOHN THOMAS (Pencerdd Gwalia). 
Violin—Hearr LUDWICK STRAUS. 

Accompanists, Mz. DEACON, and M. BEVIGNANI. 








Conductor, Professor STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus, D. 


Reserved Seats, Half-a-Guinea. Unreserved Seats, Seven Shillings. Family Ticket 

; (to admit Four), One Guinea. 

Tickets delivered by the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Hotiamp, 13, Macclesfield Street, 

pad: the principal Musicsellers; and by Mr. Parnsz, Ticket Office, Hanover Square 
05. 


The Concert will commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 
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MUSIC OF THE ANCIENTS. 





Now ready, with 100 Illustrations, 8vo, 16s., 
THE MUSIC OF THE MOST ANCIENT NATIONS; 
Particularly of the Assyrians, Egyptians, and Hebrews; 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE DISCOVERIES IN WESTERN ASIA AND IN EGYPT. 
BY CARL ENGEL. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





GREAT ATTRACTION FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
LAST WEEK BUT THREE. 
St: JAMES’S HALL, Recent Srreet and Piccapitty. 


—Triumphant Success and Crowded Houses to witness thé Great Rope-tying 
Mystery and Cabinet Experiments, or so-called Spiritual Manifestations, as per- 
formed by the Brothers Davenport.—Prorxsson ANDERSON'S WORLD OF 
MAGIC, and the MARVELS OF SECOND-SIGHT by Miss ANDERSON, The 
programme will terminate with Miss Lizzie Anderson's and Mr. Sutton's wonderful 
illustrations of rope-tying, coat flying, handcuffing, and cabinet-mystifying, &c. 
Open every evening at 7, and Grand Juvenile Gift Distribution, Saturday afternoon 
at 3. Stalls, 3s.; balconies, 2s.;‘area and ,gallery, 1s. Stalls may be secured at 
the hall. 





THE MERRY HEARTH. 
PROFESSOR ANDERSON (Great Wizard of the North). 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


FOUR COPIES of Prorgsson ANDERSON'S MAGIC MIRROR and PIC- 
TURE GALLERY, (CHANGING CARDS, HAND-BOOK OF MAGIC—the 
whole in a Packet. To be had at the Hall, and 55, Wigmore Street, W. Price 
Five Shillings ; by Book-Post, 66 Stamps. 


LAST WEEK BUT THREE. 


WORLD OF MAGIO EVERY NIGHT at 8; SATURDAY AFTERNOON at 3. 
: A. NIMMO, Acting Manager. 


ATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY, Exeter Hall.— 
Conductor, Mr. G. W. MARTIN.—FIRST CONCERT of the FIFTH 
SEASON, Wednesday, December 14, ELIJAH. Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. Sims 
Reeves. Organist, Mr. John G. Boardman. Band and chorus 700. ‘Tickets, 2s., 
3s. ; numbered stalls, 5s., 10s. 6d., 21s. Immediate application necessary. 


ISS FLORENCE DE COURCY will Sing “ Hark! 
THE BELLS ARB RINGING,” composed; by Henry Smart, at Victoria Hall, 
December 13, and Abingdon, December 19. 


M388 FANNY ARMYTAGE will Sing at the Concert 
ALL in aid of the Royal Soolety of Female Musicians, Hanover Square Rooms, 


M& SIMS REEVES will sing “'Tuez Message,” com- 
posed by BLUMENTHAL, at Reigate, on Monday, December 5. 




















R. FRANK ELMORE will sing “ Are tazy meant 
BUT TO DECEIVE Me ;” composed by A. Reichardt. At Greenock, December 
12; Hamilton, December 14, 


M& J. G. PATEY will sing “In Saenrerep Vate” 


(by Formes) at Weymouth, December 15, 








MASTEE PAPE will perform at the Free Trapz 


Hat_, MANCHESTER, every Monday during the present year. For Engage- 
ments, address as usual, 9, Soho Square, London, : . , _ 





RS. CAMPBELL BLAOK, Vocalist (Pupil of Dr. 
Francis Rosinson, Vicar Choral of the Cathedral of Christ’s Church and St. 
Patrick's, in the City of Dublin), sings in Italian, German, and French. She sings 
also all the popular English, Scotch, and Irish Melodies, and has carefully studied 
Sacred Music, Mrs. CaMPseLL BLACK accompanies herself on the Harp, Pianoforte, 
and Guitar. All communications respecting engagements to sing at Concerts, &c., 
to be addressed to her at 7, Well Walk, Hampstead, N.W. 


M ISS RORERTINE HENDERSON begs to announce 

that she is now at liberty to aceept engagements. All communications re- 
specting Oratorios, Concerts, Musical Soirées, &., to be addressed to her at her 
residence, 19, Newman Street, W. 








MASLLE GEORGI axp MADLLE. CONSTANCE 

GEORGI having left for Barcelona to fulfil an engagement at the Royal 
Upera, all communications are requested to be addressed to care of Messrs, DuNcAN 
Davisoy & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W. 





TO COMPOSERS ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
© MUSICSELLERS, COMPOSERS, - &c.— Works 


Engraved and Printed, in the best style, at very moderate prices, by 
F. BOWCHER, 3 Little Marlborough Street. ‘ 


CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER. 
HE CHOIR and MUSICAL RECORD for December 


contains an interesting article on Christmas Carols, all the Musical News ot 
¢ Month, Reviews, &c., and : 
Hight Pages of Music. 
Christmas Anthem: * Behold I bring you glad tidings "—and two Christmas Carols, 
“In Excelsis Gloria,” and “ Sing we Merry Christmas.” all arranged for four voices, 
with Organ or Pianoforte accompaniments.—Price Sixpence, by Post, Seveupence. 


Marzier & Co., 35, 36, 37, and 38, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


HENRY SMART'S 
“BRIDE OF DUNKERRON:! 


A DRAMATIC CANTATA. 
Pianoforte and Vocal Score, handsomely bound, with illustrated 
Title page, 18s. 
The Chorus and Orchestra Parts can be supplied to Societies on moderate terms, 
or lent for the occasion. 
Merzier & Co., 35 to 38 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


HENRY SMART'S 
“BRIDE OF DUNKERRON.” 


The Full Orchestral Score will be published as soon as a sufficient number of 
Subscribers’ names are sent in to the Publishers. 


Price to Subscribers, 15s. ; to Non-Subscribers, 21s. 
Merzier & Co., 35 to 38 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


ONE YEAR; 


(A VitiacE Tate), 


Composed by Mas. JOHN MACFARREN, and sung with immense success by 
MISS BANKS. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
Foster & Kina, 223 Regent Street. 


The rooks are cawing in the elms, It seems as if to me she made 
As on the very day, The sweetness of the year ; 

That sunny morning, mother dear, As if I could be glad no more, 
When Lucy went away ; Now Lucy is not here. 

And April's pleasant gleams have come, A year—it seems but yesterday, 
And April's gentle rain; en in this very door 

Fresh leaves are on the vine, but when You stood; and she came running back 
Will Lucy come again? To say good-bye once more ; 

The spring is as it used to be, I hear — sob—your a 
And all must be the same, The last fond words you Fy 

And yet I miss the feeling now Ah! little did we think—one year, 
Tnat always with it came, And Lucy would be dead! 




















"HISTOIRE de PALMERIN d’OLIVE filz du Roy 

FLorenpos de Macepone et de La Baie Gaians, fille de Remicius, Empereur 

de Constantinople, by IAN MAUGIN, dit le PETIT ANGEUIN. A perfect copy 

of this extremely rare Romance to be sold for 81x Guineas, (no diminution of price). 
Enquire of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





Just published, price 3s., 


“DISTANT MUSIC,” 
MILITARY PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
Composed by EMILE BERGER. 
London: Duwoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


TARANTELLA, by WALTER MACFARREN. 


THs popular Morceau for the Pianoforte, played with 
such distinguished success by the Composer at his Concerts at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, is published, price 4s., by 


Dunoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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ANTONIO SALIERL 
(Continued from Page 684). 
From the point which is now reached in the life of Salieri, Mosel 
hurries on to the conclusion, epitomizing the rest into a very small 
. Ishall follow his example, not from a lack of matter, but 
because I cannot suppose others to feel my interest in the history, 
and because there must be somewhere a limit to an article prepared 
fora journal. From what has been already detailed, the reader 
must see that at this period, 1790, Salieri stood at the head of the 
living musical operatic composers of the world in the popular esti- 
mation. The tness of Mozart’s works was known to an 
‘appreciative few,” and those works were esta@lishing themselves 
in their true position; but they were—the “Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serial” excepted—on the whole, caviare to the generality, and the 
Magic Flute, which was the magic wand to open the popular ear 
to his exquisite melodies and divine harmonies, was not yet com- 
Salieri, therefore, stood before the worldin 1790, as Rossini 
did in 1830,—the acknowledged greatest living composer for the 
stage. The year 1790 began with a heavy blow both to Salieri 
and Mozart—Joseph II. died on the 20th of February. His suc- 
cessor was his brother, the narrow-minded, bigoted, despotic Leo- 
pold II., Grand Duke of Tuscany. It takes long to mature, adopt, 
and put in force any great measure of state; but the repeal of a 
law, the return to the old way, the re-adoption of the old policy is 
the work of a moment. This Leopold proved anew. ‘The measures 
and general polity, which Joseph, by many years of labor and per- 
severance, had but fairly introduced and which were intended to 
make Austria an enlightened and progressive state—which curbed 
the insolence of its greedy, immoral and debased priesthood, re- 
ducing in number and power its everywhere swarming legions of 
monks, which encouraged freedom of thought and speech, improved 
the schools, and was building up domestic industry in all directions, 
—these measures, this polity were annihilated by a stroke of the 
pen. ‘The man seems to have adopted as his rule of action, the 
maxim that whatever had pleased Joseph must for that reason be 
detested by Leopold. This was as true in relation to the theatre 
and music, as to polities and public affairs. On the 13th of March 
he assumed the crown—on the 15th July a writer records; ‘The 
resent king has not yet been ina theatre, has had no music at 
ome, nor has given any sign of love for music.” ‘These facts, 
however, the writer sup to be owing to the pressure of public 
business, and that ‘the golden age of music would begin a new 
epoch, after the giant mountains of state affairs had been reduced 
to sand hills.” As Leopold died March 1, 1792, there proved to be 
hardly time for the new musical epoch to open. 

The accession of Leopold, however, does not seem to have had 
any immediate effect upon the position of Salieri, although of course, 
after the death of Joseph, the court theatres were closed for a time, 
and the Chapelmaster was for so long relieved of his duties in the 
orchestra. His first work of this year, 1790, appears to have been 
the changes made in Tarare for the opera in Paris. Towards 
the end of the preceding year, this popular work had been neg- 
lected, the leading parts given to inferior actors and singers, and 
finally it was withdrawn altogether, to the great loss of the treasury, 
and the great wrath of Beaumarchais. By February, (1790), the 
directors began sensibly to feel the mistake, and a deputation from 
them waited upon the poet, and, after admitting that the receipts 
of the pa house had fallen below the necessary expenses, prayed 
him to bring the Tarare again upon the stage. ey however 
desired that the piece should close with a magnificent spectacle, the 
Coronation of Tarare, promising to employ only singers and dancers 
of the-very first class in it. Beaumarchais at last consented to 
make the necessary alterations ; which consisted in the addition of 
the new finale, and a consequent shortening of the previous acts. 
Impatient to draw the pecuniary benefits of the revival, the direct- 
ors applied to Le Moine and Gretry to com the new. music, 
and thus save them from the loss of time favelved in sending for it 
to Vienna. Whatever may have been the motive, —_ modesty. 
or delicacy for Salieri, the French composers refused the engagement, 
and Beaumarchais forced the committee to make formal application 
to his friend by letter. He sent a letter, with his texts to the 
“Coronation,” and to certain other pieces which were to be intro- 
duced, in which he tells Salieri ; 

“You will certainly find it [the “Coronation”] in importance ade- 
quate to the position [as a new finale to the very successful arare]. 








With the election of a beloved king by a liberated people, I have as- 
sociated several of the grand questions with which the nation is just 
now busied.” 

These aim were, says Mosel, the marriage of ecclesiastics, 
the cancelling of marri (which was brought into the piece, by 
the divorce of the pec Calpigi Spinette) and other 
such productions of that unhappy epoch. A letter from the com- 
mittee, of June 2, 1790, and another from Beaumarchais of the 
6th, urged Salieri to hasten his work and visit Paris to superintend 
its production, as well as bring out his new work Castor and 
Pollux, a text, however, which he did not compose. Salieri was 
detained in Vienna, and sent his new music to the committee. In 
the middle of August, Beaumarchais announced the extraordinary 
success of the opera in its new form. 


“It was put upon the stage with astonishing pains,” he says, “and 
enjoyed by the publit as a sublime work of the musical art, You now 
rank, with us, at the head of all composers! The treasury of the 
Opera, which for a year past has received but 500 or 600 livres a night, 
made with Tarare 6540 livres at the first performance and 5400 at the 
second. The performers, who have this time carefully observed my 
maxim, to consider their singing as but a supplement to the action, 
bave been for the first time ranked among the greatest actors of the 
stage, and the public cried: ‘That is music! not a single fantastic note! 
Everything is aimed at the grand effect of the dramatic action.’ What 
a pleasure for me, my friend, to see justice thus done you, and to hear 
you unanimously called the worthy successor of Gluck.” In a later 
letter, he writes: “I repeat to you, that the French public feels the 
dramatic beauties of the music in Tarare more than ever. This is the 
only work that gives the Opera a profit.” 


Mosel is of opinion that Salieri’s disgust at the principles advo- 
cated in the “Coronation of Tarare,” was the reason why he did 
not go to Paris to bring it out,—a view which finds some confir- 
mation in the fact that no copy of it was found, after the composer's 
death, among his music. But Salieri had other duties at this time. 
As chief kapellmeister, it devolved upon him to prepare and con- 
duct the music at the various coronations of Leopold. One of the 
compositions composed expressly for these occasions was a grand 
Te Deum. The ceremony at Prague, where Leopold was crowned 
King of Bohemia, took place September 6 ; his election as Emperor 
of Germany followed on the 80th of the same month at Frankfort, 
a.m., and the coronation on the 6th of October; his coronation as 
King of Hungary, at Presburg, took place on the 15th November. 
In the list of Leopold's suite at Frankfort, as given in the 
Kronungs-Diarium [2 vols. folio] we read :— 


K. K. Hofkapelle. (Imp. Roy. Court Chapel). 
Herr Anton Salieri. I. R. Court Chapelmaster. 
Herr Ignatz Umlauf, substitut. 

15 Chamber musicians, 


In 1791, Salieri petitioned to be relieved of the direction of the 
Italian Opera, with which, except during his absencesin Paris and 
Italy, he had been charged now for four and twenty years. His 
prayer was granted, with the condition that he should still have 
charge of the sacred music in the ie chapel, and should deliver 
an opera annually to the stage. Joseph Weigl, a pupil of Salieri, 
took his place in the Opera, being appointed to that post by 
Leopold, as he himself said, “‘to honor the master through his 
scholar.” Mosel makes the resignation of Salieri a transaction 
creditable to Leopold’s goodness of heart ;—other authorities give 

uite a different view of the matter. Leopold’s mind was 
Deaotighly poisoned against the managers of the imperial theatre ; 
moreover, he intended, instead of the German O and the 
Italian O Buffa, to establish the Opera Seria and Ballet on a 
grand scale, and to put up a new house for them. Hence we read 
among the various remarks made by Leopold in the conversation 
recorded by Da Ponte, which bear upon the first point, the 
following :— 

“Da Ponte. “ Salieri, too—” : 

Leopold :—“ It is unnecessary for you to speak of Salieri. I know 
him sufficiently. _I know all his cabals, and those also of the Cavalieri 
[a prima donna of the O: Buffa]. He is an intolerable egotist, and 
would like to have nothing succeed in my theatre but his operas and 
his favorites; he is not only your enemy, but that of all the chapel- 
masters, all the singers, all the Italians, and —_ — because 
he knows that I see through him. I will no longer have either his 
Germans or himself in my theatre,” 


~ aa eae 
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The Berlin Mus. Wochenblatt records in October, 1791 :— 


“It ig said that chapelmaster Salieri has resigned, and that Cimarosa 
has been called to his position. , 

“As to the intentions of the former, nothing is yet distinctly 
known ; but it is believed that he will fix his residence in Paris, where 
he has already produced three operas, in consequence of which he 
receives a handsome pension. Some are of opinion that the cause of 
his dissatisfaction lies in the proposed plan of a new court theatre, in 
which the boxes are to be fitted up for card playing.” 

Again :— 

“ Vienna, October 20. Chapelmaster Salieri has retired, retaining 
his full salary, but will for the future furnish an operetta annually to 
the Italian stage.” To which the Editor (Reichardt) remarks in a 
note: ‘‘ We desire to have, from some competent Viennese, the par- 
ticulars in relation to this piece of news. Why is so young and 
excellent a composer put upon the retired list? Has a special troop for 
the grand Court Opera been engaged? and is this company paid so 
much less than the Opera Buffa formerly was, one member of which, 
the songstress Storace, for instance, received 1000 ducats annually ?” 


But the changes made by Leopold were genéral. Count Rosen- 
berg, the director, gave way to Count Ugarte; Da Ponte, the poet, 
and the Ferraresi, prima donna, dismissed in disgrace, &c. At all 
events Salieri’s forty-first birthday (19th August) saw him on the 
point of leaving that orchestra for ever, in which he so long had 
labored. With his departure the orchestra began to lose its 
excellence. In less than ten years a writer in the Leipzig Musik 
Zeitung (for June 10, 1801) could say :— 

“When the worthy Salieri was chapelmaster of the Italian Opera, 
and Herr Scheidlein, if I mistake not, was director of the orchestra, 
the members were the same as now (a few excepted who may have left 
it), and yet the operas were executed so that the severest criticism 
could demand nothing more. ‘The perfect time of all the instruments, 
and the precision with which all worked together were among the least 
of its excellencies. The voices were accompanied with extreme 
delicacy ; every shade, to the very lightest, in the accompaniments 
brought out; the exact expression always hit. At that time this 
orchestra was indisputably one of the very first theatre orchestras in 
Germany, a fact admitted by every competent judge. But when 
Salieri had to give up his position to another, and Herr Conti became 
leader, the orchestra sank by degrees, until it fell to the point where it 
now stands, The fault must therefore lie not in its members, but rather 
in its leaders.” 

During this year (1791), when Mozart, discouraged and dis- 
heartened in his career as operatic; composer, sought the 
appointment of successor to re Sag as chapelmaster in St. 
Stephen’s church, and gladly accepted the order of the buffoon 
Schikaneder to compose the Magic Flute, and of the authorities 
of Prague to compose Titus, which two. works he just lived to 
complete with young Siissmayer’s aid, Salieri, though politely 
disgraced by his Emperor and set aside, was receiving salen for 


— from various quarters. Beaumarchais and the directors of 
the Grand Opéra still continued to urge him to come to Paris, and 
a new text, La Princesse de Babylone, by Martin, was put into his 
hands. The turn which the Revolution took there, however, pre- 


vented the composer from accepting the invitation. Mazzola, the 
poet at Dresden, promised very soon to make such changes in the 
text of L’Jsola capricciosa, as the composer desired, offered him 
again Ji Poeta ridicolo, and informed him that Azur had met 
with such a success in Dresden, ‘‘ that every other opera, however 
beautiful, seemed weak when compared with this.” Still another 
text was sent him from Padua, Alessio, by Sografi, of which, 
however, nothing came. 

At one o’clock in the night of Dec. 4-5, 1791, Mozart died. At 
8 P.M. of the 6th, the funeral ceremony took place in the cross 
chapel, in the North transept of St. Stephen's church. Salieri was 
one of the few who were present, in spite of a terrible storm with 
rain and sleet. Whether he was one of those who went with the 
remains to the city gate, but there turned back appalled by. the 
rage of the storm sweeping across the broad open glacis, does not 
appear. Seventeen years later (1808) appeared the second edition 
of Niemtschek’s short biography of Mozart, in which (p. 81) the 
following anecdote is given :— 


“A still living, and not undistinguished composer in Vienna,”— 
Silieri is said to be meant, remarks Jahn—“ said to another, when 
Mozart died, with much truth and justice: ‘It is indeed sad, the loss 





of so great a genius; but well for us that he is dead; for had he 
lived longer, verily, the world would not have given us another bit of 
bread for our compositions !” 


Whether the anecdote be authentic, especially whether Salieri 
really is meant, certainly admits of doubt. But as years went on 
and the Italian saw the works of his rival growing in the public 
estimation, until they were put by the whole musical world at the 
head of all operas, and their influence was felt in all schools of 
operatic composition; when he saw Don Juan and Figaro’s 
Marriage everywhere on the stage, while his own works, which had 
80 them in immediate success, had become ially 
forgotten, it is true a feeling of bitterness grew up in the heart of 
the old man, which, in private circles, in his last years, found vent 


in words. 
To be continued. 


. ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
( Times— Dee. 5.) 


If full houses and loud applause may be accepted as warrant, Mr, J. 
L. Hatton’s new opera is successful. ‘To put any value on the demon- 
strations of a first night would be to ignore that of which every one, 
however slightly initiated in the mysteries of the modern stage, is well 
aware. That we have no “ claque,” similar to those organized bodies 
on the existence of which we are so prone to twit our French friends, 
is true; but we have what is far more efficient, in armies of volunteers, 
who act impromptu and with boisterous enthusiasm, as occasion offers, 
English opera, more than any other kind of entertainment, is stimula- 
ted by the exertions of these irregular corps ; and thus it is impossible 
to know for some time after the production of a new work whether it 
is likely to attract the public or the contrary. We are told by all 
parties, except those immediately interested, that Helvellyn was not a 
success ; and yet its earlier representations were attended by the ver 
same signs which would lead: people to believe that Rose, or Love's 
Ransom, wasa triumph. There is certainly no comparison between 
the two operas, as works of art, any more than between a colossus and 
a pigmy ; but a giant may be occasionally a dull fellow, while a dwarf 
may be habitually a lively one. That Helvellyn is a somewhat 
cumbrous musical structure, despite its many excellent Png > is the 
prevalent opinion; but this need not dishearten. Mr. Macfarren. 
Dormitat aliquando Homerus; and why not the composer of Robin 
Hood? Time will show whether Rose, or Love's Ransom, the music of 
which igs as light and in places trivial as much of that of Helvellyn is 
elaborate, has any better chance of taking a permanent position. 

Luckily for Mr. Hatton, the opera of Le Val d’Andorre, composed 
about 16 years ago, and from M. St. George's share in which Mr. 
Sutherland Edwards has borrowed the materials for his very neatly 
constructed and admirably-written libretto, is unfamiliar to the great 
majority of amateurs in this country ; for though it was produced by 
Mr. Mitchell at the St. James’s Theatre the year after its appearance 
at the Opéra Comique, and though (in 1850) Mr. Maddox brought out 
an English version at the Princess’s, it may be safely conjectured that 
not a phrase of the late Halévy’s music—his best none ‘the less— 
has fixed itself in the public ear so as to be recognizable at the present 
time. A comparison of the two scores would hardly be to the advan- 
tage of the English musician, whose pretty part-songs and ballads—to 
say nothing of the songs published under the Bohemian pseudonyme 
of “ Czapek,” or of the music furnished for Mr. Charles Kean’s mag- 
nificent Shakspearian revivala—have made him popular, but whose 
earlier opera, Pascal Bruno, originally produced at Bi yey tv? Staudigl, 
many years since, has found no place in the land of his birth, and 
whose cantata entiled Robin Hood, so well received at the Bradford 
Festival of 1856, has been long (perhaps undeservedly) forgotten. 
Whereas in the Val d’Andorre the locality which gives its name to the 
piece is suggested as continually by the music as by every one of the 
details of the drama, in Rose, or Love's’ Ransom, no attempt at what is 
termed “local coloring’ has been ventured on either by composer or 
librettist. ‘The action of the piece has been simplified at the expense 
of picturesqueness, while one or two of the characters that figure in 
the®French opera are altogether omitted. The Val d’ Andorre belongs 
by the elementary features of its story to the same class of work as 





La Gazza Ladra and La Sonnambula. These operas, with others of 


the same type, are grounded on the trials of a young girl who, first 
presented to us in her native innocence, is afterwards made to suffer 
during about an act and a half under a false accusation, and only at the 
very last moment, by some happy stroke of fortune, is saved from 
death—or, in a poetic sense, still worse, from the mortification of seeing 
her lover give his hand to her rival. ‘The theme is good for operatic 
purposes, because simple, striking, and scarcely admitting of such treat- 
ment as to be otherwise than intelligible even to the most indifferent 
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jooker-on, In the Vas d’ Andorre, the heroine no doubt commits a 
fiult which only anindulgent moralist with a lively sympathy for female 
youth and prettiness would be easily disposed to pardon. But love 
rules the stage even more despotically than it does“ the court, the 
camp, the grove,” and according to stage ethics an offence perpetrated 
in the cause of love is hardly an offence at all,—which may explain how 
it came to pass that an adaptation of the Val d@’ Andorre, without 
music, produced some years ago at the Strand Theatre, was called 
Honesty is the Best Policy. This title, to ordinary minds, did not 
seem appropriate, seeing that the heroine of the play saved her lover 
by commiting an act of theft ; and that, moreover, had she cultivated 
“honesty” and not stolen the money wanted for his ransom, her 
“policy ” would scarcely have been ‘‘the best,” inasmuch as she would 
have lost him. In Halévy’s opera, Rose saves her lover, Stephen, from 
being carried off to the army, by purchasing.a substitute with money 
borrowed from one Thérése, who has not been consulted as to her 
isposition to lend it. Rose’s sole excuse lies, first in her being in love, 
and therefore (operatically) irresponsible, secondly in the belief that 
she will be able to restore the borrowed sum without delay. She counts 
upon receiving from her guardian, an eccentric old vagrant named 
Jacques, an amount sufficient to enable her to repay what she has 
borrowed without leave from Thérése’s desk. But Jacques, mean- 
while, has himself been robbed, and is thus not in a position to give 
Rose the sum he had promised her for a dowry and with which the 
poor girl herself intended to buy off Stephen. Hence general 
confusion, with accusations, retaliations, protestations, recriminations, 
and all the conventional materials for a bustling dramatic finale. The 
interval between the second and third acts allows Thérése leisure to 
repent her unnatural behaviour in complaining of having been robbed; 
and ultimately, although, in common with all the other ladies in the 
piece, she is herself enamoured of Stephen (who ought to have been 
saved by a general subscription), she withdraws the charge she has 
preferred against the unhappy Rose. Almost at the same moment the 
thief who has robbed old 5 athe awretch who does not appear to 
have been in love, and was probably impelled to crime by the lower 
motive of hunger) being discovered, the accounts of the little com- 
munity can be regulated without the intervention of police. The 
vulgar thief, after being well tortured (the time of the action is Louis 
XV.), is probably hanged ; while pretty little peccant Rose is extolled 
for her beauty and her virtue. Besides Rose, Stephen, Thérése and 
Jacques, the dramatis persone include a rustic coquette, named 
Georgette, who, at the beginning of the second act is wedded to a 
village poltroon called Blancbec. Blancbec’s chief object is to avoid 
the conscription, which only falls on bachelors, and in the first scene 
of the opera we find him hesitating between the annoyances of marriage 
and the terrors of war—cowardice, however prevailing. This incident 
is not obtained from the Vald’ Andorre; nor is the conclusion of the 
first act, where Stephen, having drawn the fatal number, resolves to 
seek refuge from military despotism, in the mountains, and thus becomes 
adeserter, In the opening of the second act, moreover, a part-song is 
introduced, With a view doubtless to Mr. Hatton’s acknowledged 
competency in that direction, and for which there is no parallel situation 
in the French opera. In the third act there are still further variation- 
from the original ; and nothing whatever is hinted about the relations 
thip which proves Rose the offspring of an indiscretion committed by 
Therése in early life. Indeed, the libretto has been very materially 
Tecast to suit the requirements of the English composer, who in turn 
has done his part to meet the peculiarities of his English singers, 
and produced music as unlike that of the Val d' Andorre as one des- 
cription of music can possibly be unlike another, More than this, Mr. 
Hatton has provided two of them with ballads which have no conceiv- 
able bearing on the rest ; but neither for the words of Thérése’s sudden 
apostrophe to the beauties of her native valley, nor for those of the 
omily of old Jacques on the uncertainty of human calculations, is 
Mr. Sutherland Edwards responsible, they having been contributed, 
us the printed book informs. us, by Mr. Montem Smith (the well-known 
concert singer), ‘ 
fc tough nowhere startlingly original, and indeed, conjuring up 
bang: “reminiscences,” more or less lively, of themes that have been 
heard before, the music of Mr. Hatton is fluent, agreeable, often 
Ingenious, and nearly always to the purpose. Where commonplace, it is 
tommonplace with a good will—hearty commonplace, like the words of a 
h orator, who utters the first thoughts that come uppermost with 
he complacent glibness and imperturbable self-possessiun that his 
pr have neither the time nor the inclination to examine the worth 
0: em, or to decide whether they are anything better than platitudes. 
Peers Mr. Hatton rises above this elsewhere uniform level, and 
, ye both ambition and skill. ‘Take for instance the quartet in Act 
ei Learned wizard,” the trio in Act 2, “Hail to the fair Thérése,” the 
whiten the finale to the same Act (“ Dear Rose, with thy pure breath”), 
oa ¢ air for Rose, “Oh blessed sleep” (Act 3), with a remarkably 
“contrived accompaniment, all of which are dramatic, effective, and 





in keeping—good music, in short, however considered. The choral part- 
song, ‘‘ Dear Georgette " (Act 2)—otherwise, if not very new, extremely 
pleasing—is spoiled by the roulades for Rose in the last part; and here 
we may say at once that Mr, Hatton has given music to his heroine, a 
village servant, so full of florid passages, and those not always elegant, 
that the character is entirely swamped. It must be borne in mind 
that the “ fioriture,” as they are illogically termed, to which the 
representatives of Rossini’s Ninetta and Bellini’s Amina have accus- 
tomed us, are not Nossini’s and Bellini's, but interpolations of the 
singers, who for beautiful flowing melody substitute wild unmeaning 
flourishes; but Mr. Hatton has purposely thus composed for his simple 
heroine; and what with his own brilliant traits and the still more 
brilliant cadences added by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, we have 
but few intervals of repose. Yet how exquisitely Madame Sherring- 
ton can sing a plain ballad is shown in this yery opera. Her delivery 
of the pretty little air,— 
“ Gentle flower, canst thon tell 
If my loved one loves me well !"— 

—the words of which, by the way, are as graceful and finished as they 
are unaffected—is absolute perfection. No wonder that a spontaneous 
“encore” is the result. There is yet another good ballad—that in 
which Stephen deplores the impending fate of Rose—* Farewell, 
farewell, my mountain life.” So well, too, with such genuine taste 
and feeling does Mr. Perren (whose performance in Love's Ransom has 
raised him a step in public esteem) give this, that to have to sing it 
twice is a matter of course. The ballad of Jacques (“ The years roll 
on”), though sung with Mr. Weiss’s accustomed skill, and that allotted 
to Thérése (‘My own native vale”), of which Miss Poole makes all 
that could readily be made, are less attractive. These are the songs 
already alluded to, and for which words were furnished by Mr. Montem 
Smith. Nor can we speak in very high terms of the air of the recruit- 
ing captain (Mr. Ainsley Cook), or of the opening scena for Jacques 
(Mr. Weiss), neither of which characters are stamped with the musical 
significance their dramatic individualities might have warranted. ‘The 
air assigned to the vacillating Blancbec (Mr. H. Corri), “I always 
feared a married life,” is far better, and has a genial smack of the old 
English flavour. The solo for Georgette (Madame Weiss), “ With 
regal honours crowned,” which forms part of the introduction, is pretty, 
but somewhat fade. ‘There is a certain “go” in parts of the second 
and most important finale; but the choral writing geverally is of no 
great moment, and least of all in the introduction (“ Gaily singing, 
gaily dancing”), the trite theme of which, nevertheless, the composer 
has thought worthy of repeating at the end of his last finale. Tho 
overture is spirited if nothing more ; but of richness or even brillianey 
of colour Mr. Hatton’s orchestration presents but few examples. That 
the execution would be all that was desirable might have been reckoned 
on in advance; the able and diligent cooperation of Mr. Alfred Mellon 
was enough to ensure it. Indeed, although no large expense seems 
to have been incurred by the ‘ mise en scene” of Love's Ransom, the 
general performance is thoroughly efficient. The opening of the second 
act is greatly enlivened by a ballet divertissement, in which Mdlles. 
Bonfanti and Duchateau dance with much vigour, and are applauded 
with still more. ‘That the new work may prove a real success is to bo 
wished, for certainly the directors of the “ English Opera Company 
(Limited)” have shown no lack of spirit and liberality since the com- 
mencement of their enterprize. Two original works produced within 
so short a space of time, and so satisfactorily, is, we believe, without 
precedent. 

On Saturday night Rose, or Love's Ransom, was preceded by Mr. 
Benedict's one-act operetta , The Bride of Song (libretto by Mr. Henry 
Farnie ) which was originally brought out in May last, at the concert 
of me Louisa Vinning (Hanover-square Rooms). Initsnew shape 
—that is, with orchestral accompaniments in lieu of pianoforte, and an 
added chorus of soldiers—this fresh and elegant composition, the 
finished opuscule of a genuine master, afforded the highest possible 
satisfaction, the spoken dialogue while rendering it fully intelligible, 
materially enhancing its dramatic interest. ‘The characters were thus 
distributed—Renée, Miss Thirlwall ; Beatrix, Madame Fanny Huddart ; 
Adelbert, Mr. Henry Haigh; and Hannibal, Mr. Alberto Laurence. 
Beyond this, and the statement that the operetta was received with 
hearty applause, four pieces being encored and the principal singers 
and the composer called at the end (the stereotyped incidents of a first 
ae no more need be said justnow. he Bride of Song caunot 
be dismi in a paragraph; and, meanwhile, the directors may be 
congratulated on the acquisition of so charming a “ lever de rideau.” 

‘o-night the English version of Ji Z’rovatore will present the new 
tenor, Mr. Charles Adams, who is steadily and legitimately gain‘ng 
ground, in a third character, and Mdlle. Martorelle, whose Atnina has 
been viewed with such unanimous favour, in a second. Mr. Hatton’s 


opera (preteded by The Bride of Song) and Mr. Maclarren’s Helwl'yn 
are to fill up the other nights of the week, A new opera by Me. 
George Osborne is said to be in rehearsal. 
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THE LATE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 


A meeting of the Birmingham Musical Festival Committee, 
1864, was held yesterday in the Committee Room at the Town 
Hall. Mr. J. O. Mason presided; and there were also present 
Messrs. J. W. Beale, C: R. Cope, H. Elwell, J. C. Cohen, T. B. 
Wright, H. Luckcock, B. Hall, J. T. Bunce, W. B. Briggs, M. 
Hickman, C. T. Parsons, 'T. Kenrick, Harding, J. Hinks, and H. 
Howell pry’ fe The following letter of apology for absence 
was read from the president, the Earl of Lichfield :—‘* Shug- 
borough, December 4, 1864. Dear Colonel Mason, I am sorry to 
say that in consequence of the short notice I have received I have 
been unable to make such arrangements as.will enable me to 
attend the meeting of the Festival Committee at Birmingham to- 
morrow. ‘Lhis I much regret, more especially as I see you intend 
to propose sonie recognition of Mr. Costa’s invaluable services. I 
can only say that it will be a pleasure to me to co-operate with 
the committee in any steps they may decide upon with this object 
in view. Yours wae, LicuFieLp.” Letters of apology were also 
read from Messrs. W. Sharp, R. Peyton, jun., C. Ratcliff, W. 
Ledsam, W. H. Dawes, 'T. Harrison, and Bragg. ‘The Chairman 
then presented and read a report from the Orchestral Committee, 
and an abstract of the accounts, which were as follows :— 


“The Orchestral Committee have now the pleasure to submit the de- 
tailed audited accounts of the recent triennial festival, showing a balance 
of receipts, after payment of expenses, amounting to £5,256 14s, 2d., of 
which the sum of £5,000 has been already paid to the funds of the 
General Hospital, From the analytical statement so carefully pre- 
pared by the zealous superintendent of the ticket department, Mr. 
Hickman, it will be observed that on this occasion there has been a 
very important increase in the sale of tickets for secured seats, as out 
of the total amount received from the sale of all descriptions of titkets, 
viz., £11,389 Os, 6d., the proportion applicable to the unreserved class 
is only £1,820 16s. This result is highly gratifying, and is corrobor- 
ative of the opinion express.d by the Orchestral Committee in their 
report on the results of the meeting of 1861, when they pointed out 
‘ that the increase in the sale of tickets for secured seats at one guinea 
and fifteen shillings each, for the morning and evening performances, 
was indicative of the growing interest taken by the musical public at 
large in the festivals. ‘he following statement shows the amounts 
received respectively from the sale of all classes of tickets and from 
donations at the last seven festivals :— 





Tickets, Donations. 

6 6 £1,878 17 4 

26 1,560 6 0 

26 2,220 4 4 

6 6 1,999 14 5 

8,634 10 0 . ae e121 
9,301 6 0 1,842 4 2 
11,389 0 6 - 1,932 0 3 





“From the foregoing returns it is apparent that the pecuniary 
success of the recent triennial celebration is to be found in the attrac- 
tion presented by the excellence of the scheme of the performances, 
and its acceptance in so pointed a manner by the public; it is, there- 
fure, an encouragement to persevere in the same line of policy on 
future occasions, It is likewise a matter of congratulation that the 
decision of the committee to give an oratorio on the last evening of 
the festival has for the second time been so successful, inasmuch as 
the large sum of £1,424 10s. was added to the gross receipts by the 
performance of Elijah, and, under these circumstances, it appears to be 
most important that this arrangement as to the disposal of Friday 
evening should be adhered to hereafter. Turning to the other side of 
the account, it will be observed on a comparison of the present expen- 
diture with that of 1861, in some items there is an increase, and on 
others a decrease, there being, however, a larger outlay by £231 1s. 9d. 
This is to be accounted fur by the additional expenses incurred in the 
production of so many new works, which necessitated the purchase of 
music, and made an extra band rehearsal in London ‘imperative. ‘The 
former outlay, however, is rot lost to the hospital, as the chorus parts 
of two oratorios, one mass, and two. cantatas have been added to the 
festival litrary, which now contains a large and valuable collection of 
music, available for practice by the choir during the intervening 
triennial period. The sum of £165 has also been laid out on the 
organ. The repairs and alterations repreeented by this amount having 
been deemed esseiitia! by the trustces, the work was contracted for by 
Messrs, Hill & Son, and it is now on the point of completion. Further 
improvements in accordance with those now customary in the con- 
struction of new organs have been suggested by competent authorities 
as very desirable, so as to keep up the reputation and increase the fame 
of cur noble instrument; but, as these will involve a further outlay of 


state of the Hospital finances in advising so large an amount being 
appropriated to carrying out all the recommendations included in this 
proposed expenditure, although they would gladly see a portion of them 
undertaken with a view to the remainder being apportioned to the 
festival of 1867. The Orchestral Committee are of opinion that this 
subject should be taken up by the trustees, as it is very desirable for 
the interests of the Hospital (of which the organ is the property) that 
its prestige as one of the finest instruments known should be maintained, 
and this cannot be done unless the recognised improvements of the day 
are from time to time-made in the instrument. Before, however, any- 
thing is decided upon, it appears desirable some communication should 
take place with the committee of the council who have the care of the 
Town Hall, respecting the recess in which the organ is placed. With 
reference to the other items of expenditure embraced in the account, it 
is to be remarked that the charges under the head of advertising have 
decreased, and it is hoped a further diminution in this item may stil] 
be practicable. Reductions have also been effected in some other 
details; but it is felt that the festival cannot be kept up to its present 
high standard of excellence in all its details, without incurring an ap- 
proximate outlay of the nature and aggregate amount of that now 
submitted to you. In conclusion, the Orchestral Committee 
congratulate you on the brilliant success of the festival of 1864, to the 
achievement of which Mr. Costa, both as composer and conductor, has 
so largely contributed. The introduction of new works into the pro- 
gramme by composers of merit appears to be appreciated, and must 
therefore be considered as a judicious and sound policy. So long as 
this is adhered to, and that the varied details of so great an 
undertaking are conceived and executed in all their details in the same 
spirit as was observable on this recent occasion, there can be no fear as 
to the results, or that the Birmingham Festival will continue to have 
accorded to it, by the concurrent testimony ef those competent to form 
an opinion, the distinction of being the most complete and perfect 
musical celebration in the world.” 


To cash received from sale of tickets (as per analytic 


statement ... a mat ‘ £11,389 0 6 
To ditto from sale of schemes * ont an cot 350 0 0 
To ditto from donations and 

collections during the Fes- 

tival id ots ass Sie 2. 

To ditto after the Festival ... 695 19 0 
1,982 0 38 


To ditto from sundry receipts, viz., Money taken at . 
the doors, passes, &c. ose oe ote ass 106 9 1 


£13,777 9 10 











To Balance, being surplus receipts over expenditure ... £5,256 14 2 
By Payments to performers, viz.— 
Principals ove see eee £2,078 5 0 
Orchestra ah ‘a 2.8381 10 0 
Chorus... ne ees aN 1,248 7 0 
vali Feat £5,658 2 0 
Sraindr deb: oise's Sisk iesciwclsacal gudelaieneaetastegheteatdas 2,862 13 8 
Total expensesies.secccseicccccordvcccreccesstoeccssossesesbes 8,520 15 8 
By balance carried COWN ......ssesssceeseeseeseeseeessevens §,256 14 2 
£13,777 9 10 
1864. 
Sept. 16. By cheque to the General Hospital ......... 8,000 0 0 
Oct. 14. By ditto 2,000 0 0 
Dec. 9, By ditto 256 14 2 





£5,256 14 2 

The only point in the report upon which Mr. Mason made any 
remarks was the proposed improvements in the organ. Messrs. 
Hill and Son were, he said, now making alterations which would 
cost 100/., and he himself had authorised the addition of an 8ft. 
gambia in the great organ. While, however, the Orchestral 
Committee considered the suggested improvements were highly 
desirable, yet, as they would involve an outlay of 600/., they did 
not see their way to obtain the money. They had, therefore, de- 
cided to refer the matter to the trustees, to advise and consult with 
the weekly board of the Hospital whether they would be willing 
to incur this expense, or any part of it, prior to the festival of 
1867. ‘The chairman then moved the adoption of the report and 
the statement of accounts. ‘The motion was seconded by: Mr. H. 





£600., the Orchestral Committee do not feel justified in the present 


Luckcock, and unanimously adopted. 
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The chairman then read a circular which he, as chairman of the 
Festival. Committee, had sent out, inviting the attention of the 
committee to a Ly ag presenting a testimonial to Mr. Costa, 
in recognition of his disin ess in presenting his oratorio, 
Naaman, to the General Hospital, and of the continued zeal and 
unabated energy with which he conducts the festivals. In com- 
mending the subject to the attention of the meeting, the chairman 
remarked that he perhaps could could speak more fully than any 
other gentleman present of the zeal and indefatigable manner in 
which Mr. Costa worked out the immense details of their festivals. 
The enormous mass of work which devolved upon Mr. Costa could 
not be generally known, nor the immense labor which he gave to 
keep up the character of their festival as the first musical 

ering in the world, Referring to the success which had 
attended the production of Mr. Costa’s new oratorio, Naaman, at 
the recent festival, the chairman said he felt they ought not to take 
advantage of the composer’s generosity, but should do something 
to testify to him that they appreciate any work he may place at 
their disposal for performance, particularly after the successful 
production of Naaman. Upwards of 2000 persons attended that 
ormance, the Messiah being the only oratorio that surpassed it 
in numerical attraction. Of the way in which Naaman was 
received it was not necessary for him to speak, as all of them were 
resent, and entered into the feelings expressed on that occasion. 
With to the composition of the work, he could say, from 
his own knowledge, that Mr. Costa was engaged upon it for two 
years, during which time he labored at it most assiduously, and 
denied himseif in a variety of ways. Under these circumstances, 
and considering also the great assistance Mr. Costa had always 
afforded them in carrying out their festivals, he felt that they 
ought to mark their or of his services. Although on a 
prior occasion they done something similar, he thought 
another opportunity now presented itself when they might show, 
not only to Mr. Costa, but to others who should follow in his 
course, that the committee of the Birmingham Festival are not 
unmindful of services so well rendered, and so calculated to advance 
the musical profession and the art generally. The chairman con- 
cluded by inviting the gentlemen present to express themselves 
upon the — 

Mr. J. W. Beale endorsed all that had been said by the chair- 
man, and moved the following resolution :— 

“That the suggestion contained in the letter of the Chairman, for 
presenting to Mr. Costa a testimonial to mark the continued apprecia- 
tion entertained by this committee of his valuable and zealous services 
in connection with the Birmingham Musical Festival, and more especi- 
ally to commemorate the successful performance of his cratorio, Naa- 
man, be adopted, and that a subscription be entered into to accomplish 
this object, and that the subscribers to the Hospital, and others inter- 
ested in the success of the Birmingham Musical Festival, be invited to 
co-operate.” 

Mr. Elwell seconded the fresolution, which was immediately 
adopted. The Chairman said he had spoken to Messrs. Elkington 
as to the best form which such a testimonial should take, and one of 
their designers had produced a drawing for a shield, which he 
(Mr. Mason) now presented to the meeting. It was called the 
“ Naaman Shield,” and would contain, in bas-relief, a number of 
incidents connected with the story upon which the oratorio is 
founded. First, there was the mantle of Elijah falling upon 
Elisha ; second, the triumphal arrival of Naaman, and his sce 
tion by his wife ; third, the raising of the widow’s son; fourth, 
embodying the words of the text, ‘‘’Thus said Elijah: go, wash in 
Jordan’s tide;” and fifth, which forms the centre of the shield, 
and is the climax of the oratorio, ‘Go in peace.” In the con- 
versation which followed, the meeting was unanimously in favor 
of raising a testimonial, but they thought the nature of it must 
depend upon the amount of funds subscribed, and the wishes of 
the subscribers. Resolutions were then passed empowering the 
Orchestral Committee to carry out the foregoing resolution, and 
requesting Mr. Elwell to act as treasurer. A vote of thanks to 
the Chairman closed the meeting. 


—o—- 

Avcgtasp (New Zealand).—A concert has been given by the 

Aucklatd Harmonic Society, in which the chief attraction was 

Professor Sterndale Bennett’s May Queen. M. Joseph Brown— 

formerly Seganict of Trinity Church, Windsor, England—was the 

conductor; M. J. Beale, formerly of Reading, the chef d'orchestra, and 
his daughter accompanist at the pianoforte. 





MILAN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

The season at the Teatro Canobbiano came to a close last week, and 
on the whole has been a pretty successful one in a pecuniary sense, but 
I cannot say it has beert so musically speaking. Since my last we have 
had Donizetti’s Maria di Rohan, and Signor Gentili's flew opera Werther, 
founded on the German story. The first mentioned was a quasi fiasco 
on the first night, but, after one or two repetitions, the vocalists were 
more at home in their parts, and asa natural consequence, sang better. 

With regard to Signor Gentili’s opera, I think I am correct in 
stating that it is his maiden effort, and so far he is entitled to congratu- 
lation; for if his new work does not always delight, or astonish, at 
least it does not offend. Indeed, taken asa maiden effort, it may be 
looked upon as a work of considerable merit. It has been performed 
altogether about ten or twelve nights. By far the greatest success of 
the season has been the everlasting Traviata, which has never once 
failed to draw a crowded audience, and really the heroine, personated 
by Mdile. Elvira Demi, is one of the best performances of the character 
Ihave seen. Signor Vicentelli, as Alfredo, is also entitled to praise. 

The Carcano opened on the 18th of last month with Un Ballo in 
Maschera; cast as follows :—Ricardo, Signor Dell Armi; Renato, Sig- 
nor Baraldi; Samuille and Toni, Signors Garcia and Rebottars; Ulrica, 
Madame Lemaire; Amalia, Signora Dell’Armi; and Oscar, Mdlle. 
Siebs, It has been very successful. The artists are well adapted to 
their parts, more especially the ladies, Mdlle., or as they call her, 
“La” Siebs has made a great success in the page; her voice is of 
beautiful quality, and she sings like an artist. As she is at the 
present time only eighteen years of age, I think she has a bright career 
before her, We have since had at the same theatre, Donizetti’s Linda 
di Chamouni, with the veteran_baritone Varesé, in his original part of 
Antonio, and his young daughter as the heroine. I am very sorry to 
ray it has not been very successful. I think it is owing to the fact of 
the opera having been done so much in Milan; in fact, every person 
here knows the music by heart. Signora Varesé has a very small, but 
charming voice, and has evidently been taught in a good school. Her 
singing is full of intelligence. Her acting in the second and third acts 
were beyond all praise. Madame Lemaire was the Pierotto, and came 
in for a good share of the honours of the evening, being, as I need not 
inform you or your readers, a sterling artist. Signor Varese gave his 
part with great dramatic vigour and effect. The three were badly 
supported by the tenor, Signor Stechi-Bottardi, who appears to know 
nothing about singing, and sings throughout the evening nearly a 
quarter of atone flat. On Saturday we had Norma, with Madame 
Dell’Armi as the Druidess, Mdlle. Siebs as Adalgisa, Signor Dell’Armi 
as Pollione, and Signor Garcia, Oroveso; the ladies again carried off the 
palm, the Norma being recalled after her cavatina, “ Casta Diva,” 
(which, by the way, she transposed a third) and again in company with 
Adalgise after the duet, which was really sung to perfection. Signor 
Dell’Armi was not at home in the part of Pollione. This gentleman 
has a capital voice, but sings very tamely, and this was very observable 
in the declamatory air in the first act, “‘ Me protegge.” Signor Garcia 
made a geod Oroveso, and the opera was altogether very respectably 
placed on the stage. I must tell you that the theatre has been entirely 
cleaned and re-decorated, and that now it is, without doubt, the cleanest 
and best lighted theatre in Milan. A new opera is in rehearsal, called 
Le memoire del Diavolo, from the pen of Signor Sozzi. During the 
season we are promised Mose in Eyiito, Marta, and Robert Il Diavolo. 

It has at last been decided to open La Scala at the Carnival, with 
Petrella’s latest opera, La Contesse D’ Amalfi, with the prima donna, 
Malle. Lothi; the tenor, Signor Carrion; and the baritone, Signor 
Bertolini; afterwards La Favorita for the appearance of Signora 
Galletti, and a new tenor, a Signor Louis (a Frenchman, | believe) ; 
afterwards Gounod’s Faust, with Mdlle. Pozzoni (pupil of the conser- 
vatoire here) as Margherita; the tenor, Signor Anastasi, as Faust ; 
Signor Bertolini, as Valentine; and Signor Saccomans, as Mephisto- 
pheles; to be followed by L’Ebrea (La Juive) of Halevy, and a new 
opera Le Bianca degli Albizzi by Maestro Villanis, The first ballet will 
be a new one, entitled Flike Flok. At the Teatro Radegonda, they 
are giving the opera, Vi‘tore Pisani, but with an indifferent cast. 

At present there are many English students in Milan, among others, 
Mr, Barraclough, a baritone, late of the R. A. M., London, Mr. Jefferys, 
son of the well-known music publisher, who is assidnously cultivating 
a fine bass voice, under the tuition of Signor Sangiovanni, and Miss 
Croft, a sister of Madame Palimeri, who is also studying with Signor 
Sangiovanni, and I believe with every prospect of success, having (as I 
am told) a rich soprano voice of great power and compass, and com- 
bining with these qualifications, youth, and eminent personal attractions. 

Yours faithfully, Araus. 


Borgo Venezia, Dec. 4. 


Stonor RANDEGGER has, we are glad to hear, recovered from 
his long illness, and has recommenced his professional duties. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


THE SEVENTH SEASON 
Will Commence 
ON MONDAY EVENING, January 16, 1865, 
At ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
And the Concerts will be Continued every Monday until Ester. 





CHAPPELL & Co,, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


NOTICES. 

To ApvERTISERS.—The Office of Tue Musica WorRLD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Cloch a.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To Pus.isHers AND Composers—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Streét. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of f aah interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE Musica, Wor LD. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Masor.— Robert le Diable was represented at the Grand Opéra of Paris, 
for the first time, on the 2lst of November, 1831, the principal 
singers being Madame Cinti-Damoureau, Mdlle, Dorus (afterwards 
Madame Dorus-Gras), MM. Adolph Nourrit, Lafont and Levasseur, 
Malle. Taglioni appearing in the ballet.—The first representation of 
Spontini’s Fernand Cortez took place on the 28th of November, 1809, 
the singers being MM. Lainez and Lais and Mdlle. Branchu.u—The 
other question of correspondent we are unable to answer,—Apply to 
Metzler & Co., Great Marlborough Street. 

“ Arra’ NA Pogor.”—'lidbury Howe (on many matters)—" Music in 
Manchester”—A. J. P.—‘‘ Good Friday Comedies”—Jumper Tonans 
—Viol Sohn—T. B. B. (Stockport)—are unavoidably postponed. 

The letter of Professor Nine is under consideration. That he is 
right about the new opera we believe ; but there are more ways than 
ene of expressing opinions. ; 
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HE poorer the present age is in successful productions in the 
domain of opera—and especially grand opera—the more 
delighted we should be to greet a work that not only affords 
evidence of noble aims and aspirations but, as something decidedly 
sterling as well as successful, ranks with the best creations of its 
kind which modern composers have given to the world, and is to be 
considered as truly enriching our operatic repertory, so long at a 
standstill. We have neither witnessed a performance of Des Siing- 
ers Fluch, the work to which we are desirous of calling attention, 
nor been enabled to get a glance at the score; we have only before 
us the pianoforte arrangement lately published. In forming our 
opinion, we find ourselves, consequently, pretty nearly in the same 
position as an amateur of art who has to criticise an oil-painting 
by means of a copperplate engraving. We perceive, it is true, the 
forms and contours; these, brought out by light, and shade, are 
even presented to us with plastic roundness; but the picture 
remains, for all that, entirely grey ; it wants the varied, warm and 
luxuriant coloring of the orchestration, which the pianoforte 
accompaniment merely suggests. Nevertheless, the copy before us 
contains so much that is interesting and attractive, that we may 
be allowed to base upon it a detailed notice. 

The libretto is founded upon Uhland’s well-known poem, which 
has been converted into its present shape by a skilful hand well 
acquainted with the stage—as we have been informed, Herr von 
Meyern-Hohenberg, Intendant of the Ducal Theatre at Coburg. 





The “course ‘of the faction ‘is shortly as follows: Two singers or 
minstrels—‘s1 younger of whom is named Elfried—are flung, by a 
tempest, on the shore of a fabulous northern kingdom, governed 
by a king who is the terror of his people, and an enemy of the 
arts, especially the art of song. ‘The Priests are just celebrating a 
religious service before the temple, as the Singers approach to beg 
the protection of the King. The Singers hear the warning: 
“Zum Gott des Lichtes fleht empor, doch nicht zu unsers Konigs 
Obr ; im Tempel lasst Euch nieder ; der Kénig hasst die Lieder.” 
(‘' Address your prayers to the God of light above, and not to the 
ear of our King ; rest in the temple, for the King hates song.”) 
The Singers are not deterred, however,-by the warning voice of the 
Priests. They possess too much confidence in the power of their 
singing and playing, and obey the request made by the Queen, 
Ella, to give a specimen of their art that evening in her gardens, 
Elfried’s heart is now touched by the glances of the fair young 
Queen, and he is unable to conceal the emotion of his mind. The 
Queen’s rival, Gisela, remarks this, and resolves to excite the 
King’s jealousy ; cause the Queen to be driven away; and put 
herself in her place. With this object, she hints to Elfried that 
the Queen loves him, while to the Queen—who, neglected by her 
husband, passes her days in lonely grief—she speaks of Elfried’s 
passion, and endeavours to render her untrue to her duty. At the 
same time, she awakes the jealousy of the King. It is now 
evening; the two Singers appear in the Queen’s gardens, and 
make the latter resound with their songs. The King suddenly 
arrives at the head of his Guards, and orders that Elfried, who has 
stolen from him his wife’s heart, shall be killed. The prayers of 
the Women and the elder Singer are successful in obtaining the 
postponement of the command for Elfried’s execution. Nay, the 
King even promises to spare their lives provided the two Singers 
are able to touch his heart, as well as that of others, by their 
strains. The approaching celebration of a victory is selected as the 
occasion for the ordeal. Meanwhile, Gisela, also, the Queen’s 
rival, is moved by love for the younger Singer. She bribes the 
Guards, and furnishes him with the means of escape. But he dis- 
dains to avail himself of the chance.—The festival commences and 
the Singers appear. ‘‘ Sie singen von Lenz und Liebe, von 
secliger, goldener Zeit” (“They sing of spring and love, of the 
blissful, golden time”), until the Queen, profoundly moved, throws 
them the rose out of her breast. The King is seized with fury and 
jealousy. He stabs Elfried, whose companion hurls the well-known 
curse at the head of the assassin, and the palace falls, amid fearful 
thunder, to the ground. ‘Then comes the final tableau. We see, 
rising from a desolate heath, a solitary and shattered willow, the 
last vestige of former magnificence. A harp is leaning against it. 
The wind causes the strings to vibrate gently. ‘The curtain falls. 

It_was certainly a difficult task to put Uhland’s purely epic poem 
into a dramatic form, and extend it to three acts. That the book 
should be so successful, and that, more especially, it should prove 
so well adapted for music, are facts proving the great skill of 
the arranger. The verses are flowing and. harmonious, the words 
of the original poem being, on several occasions, effectively worked 
up in them. ‘This is particularly the case in the last act, where 
the strophes of the popular German folk-song contribute in a high 
degree to enhance the general effect. 

The style of the music is throughout noble and spirited, just as 
the treatment of the book is dignified and poetic. It affords con- 
tinuous evidence of a desire on the part of the composer to avoid 
triviality and musical commonplaces as much as purely outward 
effects. With regard to the melodies, we must, in the first place, 
direct particular attention to their singubleness. The composer 
shows that he understands the nature of the human voice, and 
knows how to subordinate himself to its requirements, without 
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allowing his self-imposed fetters to interfere with the free flight of 
his genius. With respect to. melody, he has, with great success, 
taken the Italians as his models, without, however, falling into 
their shallowness. On the contrary, we always find the melody 
supported and borne up by rich harmony and characteristic treat- 
ment of the accompaniment. 

After a short Introduction, the opera commences with a double 
chorus of the Priests and the People, in which the joyous rhythms 
of the Jatter’s song are happily blended with the solemn strains of 
the prayer uttered by the former. The succeeding short vocal 
pieces of Elfried and the old Singer introduce forcibly and char- 
acteristically these two important personages of the opera. 
Elfried’s cavatina (No. 4.): ‘“ Das Lied, das gottergeben Wal- 
hallen’s Wunder pries ” (‘‘ The Song, which, obedient to the will 
of Heaven, celebrated the Wonders of Walhalla”), is the first im- 
portant solo number, and exceedingly well-adapted for the tenor. 
It is followed by a pleasingly treated trio between the latter, the 
the Queen, and the Old Singer. We would direct attention to the 
tenor air, No. 8: ‘‘ Wie ein Traum von friihen Tagen ” (‘+ Like a 
dream of early days”), as one of the most brilliant pieces in the 
first act. When sung by an artist possessing a fine voice it can- 
not fail to produce a highly favorable impression. Extraordinarily 
tender and thoughtful is the song of the Queen, No. 10: ‘ Hier- 
her, und immher hierher zieht es mich” (‘‘ Hither, always hither, 
am I attracted”). This is one of those numbers in which the com- 
poser happily unites the melodic charm of the Italians with Ger- 
man depth of feeling. The same is true of the duet, which follows 
shortly afterwards, between the Queen and Gisela, and which 
brings the first act to a telling conclusion. 

In the second, act, the King is introduced in a very compre- 
hensive number which will be extremely welcome to serious bass 
singers. ‘The Women’s chorus, No. 16, with its light and airy 
treatment, is one of the most charming compositions of its kind. 
Elfried’s air, No. 19, “‘ Du frommes Kind, o du mein Weh,” is the 
great point in the act, and the most brilliant piece for the tenor. 
The act is terminated by a long finale, conceived in the grand 
style. 

From the third act, we would select two numbers as more 
especially excellent. The first is Ella’s prayer, No. 27: ‘ Gitter 
auf lichtem Gefilde, die ihr mich schwach geschn” (*‘ Ye gods in 
the realms of light, who have beheld my weakness”) an extraordi- 
narily tender piece, full of deep feeling. ‘The second is the grand 
festival march in B minor, which follows this. The ballet music, 
also, on account of its characteristic and noble style, is particularly 
deserving of attention. 

We have mo doubt that the instrumentation is on a level with 
the invention ; working out ; and arrangement of the whole, and 
helps, in a high degree, to enhance the charm of the music and 
of the dramatic effect. The great success that the opera has 
achieved, in Coburg and Gotha is, moreover, a proof that it fulfils 
those practical requirements of the stage which are indispensable for 
a genuine theatrical success. Preparations are already being made 
for the production of Herr Langert’s opera at two other first-rate 
theatres : the Grand-Ducal Theatres at Weimar and Mannheim. 
Let us hope that the other theatres of Germany, especially the 
large Court Theatres, will soon follow this example and exhibit for 
the work of a talented native composer that interest they so fro- 
quently manifest for the productions of foreign musicians. 


[Des Stingers Fluch (The Minstrel’s Curse) is, at present, 
exciting considerable attention in Germany. Such being the case, 
I have thought your readers might feel an interest in it, and have, 
therefore, condensed the above notice from the Neue Berliner 
Musik Zeitung.—Ott0 BEARD.] 





FISH AT GREENWICH. 

On Wednesday evening Madame Arabella Goddard gave a 
Recital of pianoforte music at the Lecture Room, assisted by Miss 
Banks and the Orpheus Glee Union. And—place 4 la Reine :— 
Madame Goddard played Mozart's Sonata in A major (beginnin 
with the variations and ending with the so-called ‘ ‘Turki 
March”) ; Mendelssohn’s Andante and Rondo Capriccioso (in E 
minor) ; the adagio and last movement (‘moto continuo) of Weber's 
first sonata (in C major); Sterndale Bennett's Three Sketches 
(The Lake, the Millstream and the Fountain) ; and a new fantasia 
on themes from Gounod’s Mireille, by Lindsay Sloper. i 
rich and varied selection was given in the masterly style to which 
this young and highly endowed artist has accustomed the public, 
and to which she is indebted for the supreme position she so firmly 
holds and so gracefully adorns. Three pieces were unanimously 
asked for again—the impetuous moto continuo of Weber, dashed 
off with giddy velocity, unerring sureness and most exquisite 
delicacy of touch; the gushing Fountain of Sterndale Bennett, 
which absolutely came sprinkling and sparkling like shining drops 
of water from her tiny, rose-tipped fingers ; and the fantasia on 
Mireille. Madame Goddard, however (whose tax, Mr. Fish owns, 
was exorbitant), could only be persuaded to resume her seat at the 
piano (much to the chagrin of the audience, as of Mr. Fish) after 
the fantasia—when, in obedience to a general though inaudibly 
expressed desire, she played her cherished ‘‘ Home, sweet home,” for 
her frequent performances of which Sigismond Thalberg should en- 
circle her brow with laurels, and for her present execution of which 
Mr. Fish would have desired to tender her a bouquet (but ypfortu- 
nately had not got one). The fantasia of Mr. Lindsay Sloper, built 
upon some of the most charming melodies in Mireille, is, in his 
(Fish’s—Ap’Mutton, Shoe and Wind, King, Lord, Commons of 
parenthesis, consenting) opinion, as ingenious and masterly as it is 
effective. More will surely be heard of it ; and—if the * Lady of 
the Keys” (Shirley Brooks—salve /) continues to extend to it the 
prestige of her name and supple fingers begs Mr. Fish intently 
hopes she may), a popularity is instore for it that will incite Mr. 
Sloper to go on in the same path, and continue (like Julius Bene- 
dict) to show to the world that fantasia may at the same time be 
genuine music. 

The Orpheus (Orphean ?) Glee Union sang (and sang right well, 
in the opinion of Mr. Fish) the late Tom Cooke's ‘ Strike the 
lyre” (liar ?) ; a new part-song by Mr. Calkin, ‘‘ Breathe soft, ye 
winds”—softly breathed and loudly encored; V. E. Becker's 
‘‘ The Little Church "—with its burden of ‘‘ Dong, ding, dong ;” 
and G. Reichardt’s “‘ The image of the rose ” (alto solo and chorus). 
Quiet, clever little Miss Banks gave ‘‘ My mother bids me bind my 
hair ” (Haydn), ‘‘'Tell me, O bird” (Franz Abt), and “On the 
banks of Allan Water,” all in her best manner, the ** Cuckoo! 
cuckoo! cuckoo!” winning an encore for the first, sweet singing for 
the last. Mr. Henry Killick Morley, musical Sultan of Greenwich, 
was the accompanist (pianoforte) — fulfilling his duties with 
Killickian zeal and Morleian efficiency. 

The concert was altogether one of the most delightful Mr. Fish 
has for a long space attended—and for the harmonious feast he 
(Fish) herewith tenders his most profuse acknowledgments to the 
gentle Arabella—of whom he (Fish) has been dreaming at short 
intervals since Wednesday eve. Coventry Fist. 

Golden Net, Pecham, Dec. 9. 


—— 


PROFESSOR ANDERSON has announced, on Saturday afternoon at 
8 o’clock, a ‘‘ Grand Juvenile Gift Distribution ” from a magnifi- 
cent Germ Tree (Cristbaum). The seances of ProfessorgAnderson 
continue to attract overflowing audiences. 

Mapame Arabetia Gopparv.—This distinguished artist has declined 
to accept engagements for provincial tours, in which she might be 
called upon to play claptrap fantasias. ‘The fair pianist is resolved to 
devote herself to ‘‘ Recitals” wherein the schemes are made up of 
classical materials. At the first of the series, which was at Brighton, 
at the Pavilion, before a numerous and fashionable auditory, Mme. 
Goddard executed Bach’s Prelude in C Sharp minor; Handel's Suite 
de Pitces, including the “Harmonious Blacksmith” (rapturously 
encored) ; Mozart’s Sonata in A, with the Turkish March ; Beethoven's 
Sonata Appassionata in E minor (marvellously rendered), and Benedict's 
fanciful setting of “‘ Where the bee sucks,” Fraulein Mehlhorn was 
the vocalist. On the 3rd, Mme. Goddard had a recital at Tunbridge 
Wells.— Zhe Queen. 
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PARIS. 
From our own Correspondent. 


Signor Brignoli cannot complain of his reception by the Parisian 
public. Indeed, his greeting on his first entrance upon the stage 
on the evening of Sunday week was so unusually enthusiastic that 
it must be referred to something besides the recognized talent of 
the singer. No doubt the rough handling Signor Brignoli met 
with recently in Madrid, created a very strong feeling in his 
behalf, and the habitucs were up in arms to support him. Thus, 
everything seemed to favor Signor Brignoli’s first appearance in 
the French capital; the audience were predisposed towards him, 
and the part of Lionel in Marta was of a kind not to tax too much 
the efforts of the singer, but rather insensibly to lead him on 
to exhibit the force and excellence of his vocal and histrionic 
powers. When I say “ Signor Brignoli’s first appearance in the 
French capital,” I must not be understood literally. Signor Brig- 
noli some ten years since appeared at the Opéra in Moise, and at 
the Théatre-Italien in the Bariiere; but which theatre was 
honored by his immediate debut your correspondent cannot affirm, 
having lost the exact remembrance thereof. I recollect two things 
dfstinctly—that his voice was beautiful in quality, and that 
he'was no actor. ‘To select two operas by Rossini in which to 
make two first appearances went far to convince me at the time 
that Signor Brignoli had been educated in the * good” school, 
and that he had something to depend upon in himself. What new 
tenor, by the way, ever ventures nowadays to choose Count Alma- 
viva for his first character? That Signor Brignoli is a Rossinian 
singer is, at this time, a very especial recommendation, when 
nearly all modern tenors devote themselves to Verdi, and florid 
singing is all but entirely abandoned. Who is to succeed Mario 
when he retires? and who but Mario can sing Rossini’s music 
now? Even if the new tenor were not so good as he is, he should 
be welcomed for the rare merit of being able to sing such parts as 
Count Almaviva, Giannetto, the Prince in Ceneretola, the Count 
in Conte Ory, and others of the Rossinian repertory. But more 
of this anon. I am told Signor Brignoli is to ap shortly in 
La Gazza Ladra with Adelina Patti, and I shall then be enabled to 
pronounce more freely respecting his pretensions as a florid singer. 
At present I have to do with Signor Brignoli’s singing the music 
of Lionel in Marta, which any tenor may sing who cannot execute 
a passage. Signor Brignoli’s voice is hardly as fresh as I remem- 
ber it to have been ten years ago. Still it does not sound like a 
voice that had much wear and tear. ‘The quality is extremely 
agreeable, even sympathetic, and the intonation very true. It is 
a pure tenor of the Guiglini school as to power and compass, but 
in tone is different. His expression is good, but a little over-done, 
as if he knew he did not feel what he was expressing, and was 
desirous to make up for the deficiency by extra display. His great 
hit of the first evening was the romanza, ‘t M’appari tutt’ amor,” in 
which he was encored in a tumult of applause, and after which he 
was recalled three times in succession. Although in parts the 
voice was forced, the singing of the romanza was touching and 
beautiful. And so much for Signor Brignoli at present, of whom 
I shall have to say more anon. Mdlle. Patti’s Lady Henrietta is 
infivitely charming and captivating, and it is impossible to say 
which is to be praised most, her vivacity or her tenderness. ‘There 
is hardly “‘ mettle” enough in Plumkett for Signor Delle-Sedie, to 
whom a mere singing part should never be allotted. Signor 
Scalese makes the most lively and amusing Lord Tristan I have 
seen on any stage. Nancy is by no means an arduous part for a 
contralto or a mezzo-soprano, and yet Madame de Méric-Lablache 
can do littl@ or nothing with it.—The revival of the Ballo in Mas- 
chera, with Mesdames Charton-Demeur and de Méric-Lablache, 
Malle. Vanderbeck, Signors Fraschini, Agnesi, Antonucci, &c., was 
a decided success, and on the whole was well played. Amalia is 
one of Madame Charton’s best performances, and Mdlle. Vander- 
beck is engaging as the Page. Signor Delle-Sedie, too, shines in 
Renato far beyond any part in which he appears. His singing of 
the romanza ‘‘Eri tu” is incomparable for its expression and 
feeling. The French journalists (at least many of them) designate 
Signor Fraschini as ‘“‘ Le Roi des ténors,” why and wherefore is 
utterly out of my guess, as 1 can perceive nothing regal in his voice, 
manner, or deportment, though [will acknowledge he has got the 
true Italian style, which, like charity, with Parisian audiences, 





seems to cover a multitude of sins.—The Sisters Marchisio haye 
appeared in Norma, but could not get beyond the first act—hardl 


-| through—in consequence of the ig ow of Mdlle. Carlotta, 
ri 


who sustained the part of the High Priestess. This indisposition 
was not sudden, and the consequences were foreseen by all but the 
artist herself, who did not wish to disappoint the public and 
fancied she would be able to struggle through the performance. 
However, it was soon too evident that she was suffering seriously. 
and, indeed, nothing but indomitable “ pluck ” could have sustain 
her throughout the first act, in which, from the cavatina ‘“ Casta 
diva,” her singing was painful to listen to. Of course, when the 
drop scene fell, an apology was made, and the entertainment was 
eked. out with a miscellany of vocal music. So much for the Italian 
Opera. 

ihe rehearsals of the Africaine go on swimmingly, and the third 
act is now being gone through daily. M. Fétis never fails to be 
present, and takes as much pains with the details—though oftener 
impeding than advancing the ‘ repetitions” by his over-zealous- 
ness for the work and his minute acquaintance with stage re- 
hearsals—as if he himself, or Fétis fils, were the composer. M. 
Fétis would have liked also to supervise the costumes, the decora- 
tions, the appointments and the machinery—all of which he thinks 
he understands as well as music and biography-—but M. Emile 
Perrin fancies he knows more of these matters than even M. Fétis, 
and requests him to circumscribe his attentions to the music. ‘The 
great lexicographer, however, I hear, is determined that the ballet 
shall be regulated entirely in accordance with his terpsichorean 
views, although he has refused to supply the music. Roland @ 
Roncevauz has passed its twentieth representation, and the cry is 
still the public comes. Certainly the theatre fills, and excitement 
is not dull, and controversy keeps alive excitement, and novelty 
encourages controversy, a may difference of opinion never pre- 
vent a composer from reaping an honest harvest. If I am not 
compelled to hear Roland I can refrain from finding fault ; and 
so long live (or flourish) the Academie Imperiale de Musique et 
de Danse, where opulent and indigent musicians are treated with 
little difference, where ‘‘ Jack” is as good as his master, and no 
respect for Art or Tradition interferes to prevent the emplace- 
ment of bays and laurels upon unworthy temples. 

It is now determined to bring out M. Gounod’s Meédecin Malgré 
lui at the Opéra-Comique, the only difficulty being to find an 
adequate representative of the part of Sguanarelle. Mdlle. Cico 
has appeared for the first time as Haydée in Auber’s charming 
opera of that name. M. Léon Achard sustained the part of 
Admiral Loridan. The engagement of M. Crosti has been renewed 
for three years. 

The following is the programme of the Seventh Popular Concert 
of Classical Music :—Overture to Fidelio—Beethoven ; Symphony 
—Mozart; Overture to Lorelei — Wallace; Largo — Haydn; 
Septuor, for clarinet, horn, bassoon and stringed instruments— 


Beethoven. MontaavueE Suoor. 
Paris, Dec. 8. 
—_o— 
MbpLLE. TIETJENS returns to London from Hambourg on 
Tuesday. 


MDLLE. CarLorra Patri has been singing ‘The Shadow Air” from 
Meyerbeer’s Dinorah and Mr. Benedict’s vocal arrangement of 
the Carnival of Venice, at the Royal Concerts at Hanover. His 
Majesty the King sent for the fair cantatrice and expressed him- 
self highly delighted with her talents. 

Mapame Grist will shortly sing at two of the Crystal Palace 
Concerts. Signor Mario has gone to Madrid, to fulfil his engage- 
ment at the Opera there. ‘Their provincial tour, in conjunction 
with M. and Madame Sainton, under the experienced manage- 
ment of Mr. George Dolby, has been highly successful. 

Mr. JouN Morcay.—We see by the musical journals of Italy 
that this young English tenor is engaged as primo tenore assoluta 
for the coming Carnival season at the “Teatro di Cingoli.” ‘Mr. 
Morgan only left England six months since for the purpose of 
studying in Italy, and the fact of his having so soon found an 
engagement on the Italian stage speaks well for the progress he 
must have already made in his studies. He will make his débat as 
Alfredo in Verdi's Traviata, afterwards as Edgardo in Lucia di 
; rsrabe ake and Don Raimondo in Rossini’s opera, I Falsi 

onetari. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

Miss Susan Galton, who made her début on Monday, as Amina, in the 
English version of the ‘Sonnambula, might have claimed indulgence, 
had that been necessary, on the plea of extreme youth. Her very 
juvenile (almost infantile) appearance, indeed, fully bore out the report 
that she is but just turned sixteen. Miss Galton isa niece of our 
eminent soprano, Miss Louisa Pyne, and if her future progress be such 
as we have a right to expect from the precocious talent she ex- 
hibits, there is every chance of her one day following in the steps of 
her distinguished relative. So young a prima donna has rarely been 
seen on the boards of a large theatre, never, at the outset, in so arduous 
a character as Amina. The impression she created, however, was 
unanimously favorable, and the applause she elicited from one end of 
the opera to the other, after the tremulous delivery of her first 
recitative, was enthusiastic. At the beginning Miss Galton’s voice, 
especially in the middle tones, seemed as weak as it could not fail to 
seem undeveloped ; but, as the ‘performance went on, emboldened by 
the encouragement extended to her, she gathered confidence. With 
confidence came strength, and with strength more than one example 
of facile vocalization, more than one of expressive singing, more than 
one even of histrionic feeling and conception, in a girl of her tender 
years little short of astonishing. The duet with Elvino at the 
end of the first act was omitted (for which the spoken dialogue was no 
compensation) ; nor was the preceding Cavatina, for reasons inseparable 
from so trying an occasion, all that could be desired even in a 
débutante; but the scene in Count Rodolpho’s bedchamber—where 
Amina, surptised by Elvino and his companions, protests her innocence 
—was marked by a sentiment as touching and true as it was unaffect- 
edly prepossessing in gesture, look and manner. Its effect was 
unmistakable. That a mere child, with scarce a vestige of physical 
force, inexperienced as a matter of necessity, and an utter stranger to 
boot, should thus, without apparent effort, rouse the sympathies of an 
entire audience, surely indicates the existence of a latent power which, 
if carefully nurtured, may, at no great distance hence, reveal itself 
convincingly. - Still better was Amina’s apostrophe to the faded 
flowers, This plaintive and exquisite adagio (in Italian, “ Ah! non 
credea mirarti”’) was delivered throughout in a carefully subdued tone 
and with a tenderness of expression that caused people almost to forget 
how untutored a novice was before them, ‘The succeeding movement, 
in which the forlorn somnambulist, awakened to restored love and 
happiness, pours forth her joy in exultant strains (‘‘ Ah! non giunge ”), 
though less striking, as might have been anticipated, was evidently not 
less to the taste of the audience, who called Miss Galton before the cur- 
tain and overwhelmed her with applause. A heartier,a more genuine 
greeting was never accorded to a new comer. It only remains for the 
consideration of those who advise and control the young singer, whether 
it would not be prudent to let her voice be gradually matured rather 
than forced, fatigued, and perchance imperilled by public performances 
thus early. If it is true, as has been stated, that Signor Schira directs 
her studies, she could not be in abler hands; and no one is better aware 
than tnat eminent Italian master how fragile a thing is a voice in the 
throat of a girl of sixteen summers. 

The other parts were sustained by Mr. Swift, who was encored in 
the last movement of Elvino’s air in the third act; Miss Hiles Cs . 
Madame Burrington (Teresa); Mr. Honey—a capital Alessio; and Mr. 
Penna—an unprecedented Count Rodolpho. 

Mr. Sims Reeves (who his on several occasions been deputied by Mr. 
Swift) will play Faust twice more before the termination of his engage- 
iment. ‘The rare occasions should not be neglected of witnessing so 
highly finished a performance. 


@ —, 

MADLLE. GEORGI AND MADLLE. CoNsTANCE GEORGI have gone 
to Barcelona to fulfil an engagement at the opera. Mdlle. Georgi 
will make her début as Maffeo Orsini in Lucrezia Borgia and Miss 
Constance in Martha. 

Letcester.—Herr Ptacek gave the third of his “ Popular evening 
concerts” on Monday week. Miss Rose Hersee and Mr. Fielding 
were the vocalists. Miss Hersee gave the cavatina from Jucia, with 
brilliant effort. Miss Hersee also sang, ‘‘ 'he harp in the air” (with a 
duet, accompanied for harp and piano, played by Mr. Cheshire and 
Herr Ptacek), the duet, “ Tornani a der,” with Mr. Fielding, and a new 
song by Mr Emile Berger, “ The Knight and the Maiden,” in which 
she was encored, Mr. Crow and Herr Ptacek accompanied the vocal 
music. 

Mr. Aauitar’s Matiners.—The following was the programme of 
Mr. Aguilar’s fifth performance of pianoforte music:—Sonata in D 
minor—Weber; Cherestana (romantic and dramatic piece)—Aguilar; 
Adagio and Allegro—Aguilar; Appeal (‘l'ranscription)— Aguilar ; 
Romanza—Aguilar ; Sonata—Beethoven ; Polonoise—Chopin; Lieder 
ohne Worte—Mendelssohn; Berceuse—Chopin; Fantasia and Gabotte 
—J. 8. Bach; «Home, sweet home;” and March—Aguilar. The 
rooms were crowded, 





ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLLUSTRATION. 


Miss Robertine Henderson took her first benefit on Frida 
evening, the 2nd instant, when she appeared in two Operas di 
Camera—Mr. Balfe’s Sleeping Queen and Mr. Macfarren’s Soldier's 
Legacy. Miss Henderson had recommended herself greatly in 
Mr. Macfarren’s operetta and had won universal praise for her 
graceful singing and unaffected acting. In The Sleeping Queen 
she played Irene for the first time, taking the place of Miss D’Este 
Finlaysén, and acquitted herself to the entire satisfaction of the 
audience, who applauded her warmly in all her pieces. Inthe duet 
with the Regent, ‘‘ The Treaty,” especially the fandango movement 
‘* Pablo, the lover,” which abounds with florid passages, and in the 
laughing trio, ‘* Most awful sight,” the young artist was particularly 
happy and wasapplauded tothe echo. Miss Henderson's best points in 
The Soldier's Legacy were ‘The Bird song,” warbled with 
exceeding brilliancy, and the ballad ‘‘ I never knew my heart held 
fast,” which was rapturously encored, a compliment indeed it has 
received every night since the first performance of Mr. Macfarren's 
Opera di Camera. Altogether Miss Robertine Henderson's benefit 
was a triumph and showed the fair artist to the best possible 
advantage. With’a voice of such charming quality, with a style 
and manner so.unpretending, with so much natural ease ’ 
and such good looks to boot, a very enviable career may be fairly 
acquired for Miss Henderson. 

Miss Henderson was supported in The Sleeping Queen by Miss 
Emily Pitt, who undertook the part of Agnes at a short notice, by 
Mr. E. Whiffin and Mr. R. Wilkinson, respectively as Phili 
d’Aguilar and the Regent; and in 7he Soldier's Legacy by Miss 
Emily Pitt, Mr. 'T. Whiffin and Mr. J. A. Shaw. 1t was the first 
appearance of Mr. Wilkinson since his last severe illness. 

At the conclusion of the operetta the singers were recalled, and 
then a separate call was raised for Miss Henderson, who was led 
on by Mr. German Reed and received by acclamations from all 
parts of the gallery. 

Every seat was occupied and the attendance was more than 
usually brilliant and fashionable. 

——_0o——_—. 
HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

A deputation of the late Stewards waited upon the Conductor 
and Hon. Secretary on Wednesday, when the Deputy Chairman of 
the Committee in a complimentary speech presented Mr. ‘Town- 
shend Smith with a magnificent Silver Salver, with a suitable 
inscription, as a mark of approval of the zeal and ability which he 
has evinced in both offices. To the absent Stewards Mr. 
Townshend Smith has addressed the following letter of thanks :— 

“GENTLEMEN,—I thank you for your kind appreciation of my 
services. It is satisfactory to possess an evidence that you deem me 
worthy of the position of conductor to one of the principal musical 
institutions in England. The gratifying reception which I experienced 
from the performers, combined with the presentation of a testimonial, 
showing that the stewards regard me with esteem, will cause the 
festival of 1864 to be remembered with pride and gratitude by your 
obedient and faithful servant, G. Townsuenp Smiru.” 

The incident does honor alike to the Stewards and their really 
indefatigable conductor. 





———)——— 


Hastines.—(From a Correspondent.)—On Saturday afternoon 
Madame Arabella Goddard held a ‘ Recital” at the Music Hall, 
which was fashionably attended. Her own share in the programme 
was precisely the same as at the “ Recital” given on the previous 
day at Tunbridge Wells—viz., from Woelfl, Bach, Handel, Beet- 
hoven, and Benedict. The playing was just as fine and the success 
just as brilliant. Mrs. Begbie contributed several songs, accom- 
panied on the piano by Mr. Acraman. A second “ Recital” is 
already talked of. C. L. F. 

Curtrennam.—The students of the Normal College gave their 
annual concert at the Corn Exchange, on Thursday week, te which 
about a thousand persons had been invited and were present. Indeed, 
the hall was inconveniently crowded, and the difficulty of gaining 
access to it attended with some risk to the weak and infirm. The 
programme was of an attractive character. The band and chorts 
numbered about one hundred. Mr. Lane officiated as conductor, Mr. 
Ellis, as leader, Mr. H. Von Holst presided at the harmonium, Mr. 
W. Steele, played at the pianoforte, and Mr. Brereton, precentor of St. 
Paul’s choir, took a prominent and active part in the proceedings. 
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HALLS OF HARMONY. 


While calling attention to the Halls of Harmony now so thickly 
dotted over the metropolitan chart, we do not insinuate that the 
proprietors thereof ever signed a virtuous declaration abjuring all 
idea of self-aggrandizement, or affirmed that their energies would 
be solely directed to the elevation of public taste. Englishmen— 
particularly those connected with licensed victualling enterprises— 
were always ‘much too practical to make any such avowal; but 
their journalistic supporters have net invariably exercised the 
game wise discretion, and have obtained for-the aforesaid halls a 
respectful consideration which the performances held in them do 
not, as a rule, warrant any one entertaining. It is frequently urged 
that if sufficient rope is allowed, in a moral sense, to those who 
assume too much, either for themselves or others, self-strangulation 
will inevitably follow. ‘The most enthusiastic upholders of these 
establishments must surely have lost belief in their power to pro- 
mote real musical progress; and must also confess that the noble 
statue of Euterpe, which was to have graced every oue of them, 
has given place to a ghastly idol of bad taste and infinite vulgarity. 
In point of fact, poor Euterpe, having been utterly worsted in the 
unequal struggle with Bacchus and Venus, lies floundering in such 
a slough of commonplace coarseness, that, struggling to extricate 
herself, she becomes more and more bemired. As the national 
poet (in plaster of Paris) was sometime ago stabbed at by a theat- 
rical monomaniac, so has the tuneful muse been subjected to all 
kinds of imbecile indignity by one section of her guardians. We 
forbear enquiring into the influence Halls of Harmony are likely 
to exercise in elevating the standard of morality among the youth 
of the community. ‘That question could be better answered by 
many a bright-eyed, though weary-hearted Peri, who nightly 
stands, not at the Gate of Paradise, but most disconsolate in re- 
fulgent galleries, where her notion of gaiety was, with the un- 
familiar stimulant, first imbibed. A crusade against vice is a 
waste of montal energy, but a protest against degraded taste is a 
more hopeful employment. As in the almost forgotten time of the 
vibterranean hostelry hard by St. Paul's, Covent Garden, the real 
enjoyment of the evening commenced when the ‘ racy” songs 
were forthcoming, so, in the present day, every attraction in the 
programme hides its diminished head beside the comic ‘ turn.” 
Mr. Coobiddy Tostler, the pre-eminent tenor, may come forward 
to tell the assembled hundreds he *‘ cey-annot cey-alm” his throb- 
bing pulse, and may find some of his hearers apparently sorry for 
it (if their applause is to be interpreted as open-handed consola- 
tion). Mr. Briareus Bellowsbreaker may also hurl piratical de- 
fiances over the hall in anything but a voice of ‘ childish treble,’, 
yet both these stars pale before the comic lights of the age. Some 
men there are, and not of a moody disposition either, who can but 
wonder at the very weak strains which sometimes tickle the fancies 
of (physically speaking) very strong men. ‘The comic songster 
without that inestimable “ property,” his hat, is, transatlantically 
speaking, ‘‘a gone coon.” ‘The true spirit of the cap and bells 
may be wanting in the generally witless effusions concocted by 
these gentlemen, but the hat and a good lock of hair which 
comes down well over the forehead cover, like gentle charity, a 
multitude of sins. 

With the comic man, woman, and child, may not inaptly be 
associated the three degrees of comparison, dull, duller, dullest. 
The first-named individual is at liberty to watch the great mother, 
Nature, into any paroxysm of cheerfulness chance may suggest as 
worthy of imitation ; but he is not warranted in producing, at any 
time, unmeaning caricatures. Most happily we have outlived that 
dreary period of musical facetiousness, when a comic singer was 
bound to conclude every verse of interminable staves with ‘ my 
fal lal la,” or ‘* my tiddity iddity ido." We know the dull dog 
he was with his ‘ fal lal la,” and the depressing creature he would 
have been without it is fearful to contemplate. At one time the 
performer was perfectly unaided in his vocal displays, but nowa- 
days the greatest compliment which a popular favorite can pay the 
‘generous public” is to beg their kind assistance in a chorus. 
The invitation generally results in Britons abrogating the 
sentiment contained in their national song; and, complying 
with the flattering request, they become abject slaves” to their 
own vanity, and more like a company of howling Dervishes than 
anything else. ‘The popular favorite aforesaid, who has risen to be 
regarded as the wooden head of his profession (chiefly by means of 





female assumptions, which, to decent men, are so many filthy libels 
on humanity), may commit any gross impertinence and be lauded 
for so doing. He may launch some abominable double entendre at 
any one he thinks fit to indicate among the audience, and may thus 
send the blood rushing into faces, which would be better set in a 
glow by a sea-coal fire at home. If, however, the “artist ” can in 
this way frighten one timid, womanly soul, at once and for ever 
from again incurring the risk of such horrors, he inadvertently 
renders a service to society, for which we cannot feel sufficiently 
grateful. On the other hand, the puny Jupiter sometimes directs 
his thunder against cheeks, where blushes could never hope to 
struggle through pearl powder and rouge ; but the public insult to 
womanhood, in the abstract, is none the less excusable. 

Man is a very noble animal at all times, especially when engaged 
in that mission known as educating the masses; and we beg to 
repeat the proposition as regards woman. When, however, she 
speaks execrable grammar in imbecile versions of German legends ; 
indulges in actions embodying the very essence of grotesque vul- 
garity; burlesques the death of a simple-hearted hero; or 
suggests by her appearance Mr. Wardle's celebrated fat boy Joe, 
in silk fleshings, the above term becomes the flimsiest compliment 
without a shadow of truth, and good taste can in no wise be 
advanced by these misplaced efforts. ‘‘ Last scene of all” in this 
uneventful history (for red tape and dull routine abound in haunts 
of harmony) is that presided over by the juvenile artiste. 
Thanks to her most melancholy schooling, she is generally a 
precocious apparition with every fresh and spontaneous attribute of 
childhood, pitiously stamped out of her nature. In its place are 
inculcated lessons of coquetry, sham archness and real assurance, 
doubly repulsive from seeming so prematurely developed. The 
chief features of this superlatively mournful exhibition are a 
careful suppression of childish faith and an affectation of worldly 
knowledge qualifying the gegen to cajole lovers, and to manage 
them with the finesse of a woman of fashion. This young 
inhabitant of the halls frequently becomes a kind of skittish 
Ophelia, and distributes flowers to certain swains conveniently at 
hand in the stalls, with a jocose remark to each highly delighted 
recipient. 

By such performances the cause of musical art, or the refine- 
ment of taste in the multitude, can never be advanced. The 
interests promoted by these gigantic free-and-easys, as at present 
conducted, are those of bitter beer, tobacco, alcoholic stupefaction 
and assignations with feminines of very questionable, or rather, 
very unquestionable, character. The Augean stables are gradually 
sinking into a state which renders a cleansing process desirable ; 
and unless a change comes ‘‘o’er the spirit” of their dreams, when 
devising new amusements, the various proprietors may chance to 
find the subject much better ventilated than the haunts of harmony 
themselves. 

—_o——— 


HaMBuRGH.—(From a Correspondent.)—Ihna von Murska and 
Therese Tietjens are now the two great stars shining in our theatre. 
‘I'wo musical phenomena of different hemispheres, and yet almost 
equal in their signification. -lhna von Murska is perhaps the 
finest colorature singer known in Germany, and Madlle. ‘lherese 
Tietjens perhaps the greatest dramatic singer of the day. It is 
therefore, no wonder, although the prices are raised, that when 
either of these artists appear, the house is crowded in every part, 
and that the’public are excited to the highest state of enthusiasm. 
Madlle von Murska has played the part of Amina inthe Sonnambula 
with extraordinary effect. Her singing was pronounced by the 
best judges, “‘ perfection.” I heard her the first night, and was 
truly delighted with her voice, her singing, and her acting. She 
was not only recalled several times during the performance, but 
summoned four times before the curtain at the end of the opera. 
Madlle. Tietjens's first appearance this season was in Norma. ‘The 
house was full to overflowing, and the success of the prima donna 
was immense. Every tone in Madlle. ‘Tietjens’ voice is noble, 
brilliant, and sympathetic. Her second appearance was in Lu- 
crezia Borgia, her singing and acting in which opera was as trium- 
phant a successas her Norma. Herr Someee as Gennaro, and Herr 
Jansen as Duke Alphonso, in the latter opera, did their best. 
Madlle. Low, who glayeh Orsino, has a beautiful voice, and was 





greatly applauded. 
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Tunsripce WELLS,—(From a Correspondent).— This quiet 
watering place was enlivened the other day (Friday, Dec. 2) by a 
delightful little concert, at which the sole performers were Madame 
Arabella Goddard and Mr. Montem Smith. Indeed, it was one of 
those agreeable and instructive ‘ Recitals” with which the accom- 
plished English pianist is now ing far and wide a taste for 
good music. e programme, brief as it was delightful, contained 
the andante and variations from Woelfl’s Ne Plus Ultra; Bach’s 
Prelude and Fugue in C sharp major (from the famous ‘ 48”); 
the suite of Handel terminating with the ‘‘ Harmonious Black- 
smith” ; Beethoven’s great Sonata in F minor (the ‘“ Appassion- 
ata”); and Jules Benedict's graceful fantasia on Arne’s not more 
graceful melody, ‘‘ Where the bee sucks.” How all these were 
played it would be superfluous for a “provincial” amateur to 
attempt to describe in columns where Madame Goddard's admirable 
ormances ‘have been described sq often and so well. It is 
enough to add that the audience, comprising the “elite” of the 
town and vicinity, were enchanted with piece after piece, and 
could with pleasure have listened to the whole concert over again. 
Mr. Montem Smith sang an air from Gounod’s Reine de Saba and 
a ballad by ‘‘ Fase” (whoever ‘‘ Fase” may be)—both in a 
thoroughly unaffected and artistic style. The pianoforte was one 
of Broadwood’s *‘ Concert Grands.” A more ificent instru- 
ment was never played upon. The. locale was the handsome 
Assembly Room in the comfortable and well-conducted Royal 
Sussex Hotel (where Sigismond Thalberg had the carpet taken up.) 
Tunbridge Wells—Dec. 5. C. L. F. 

Betrast.—The Classical Harmonists’ Society gave last night, as 
previously announced, a popular concert in the Ulster Hall. The 
attendance in the area was very large, but in the balcony rather small. 

Malle. Enequist was encored in “ Bell Raggio ;” Miss Edith Wynne in 
“Tell me, my heart” (Bishop), for which she substituted “ ‘The 
Minstrel Boy” and in “‘ Peaceful rest ;” and Mr. F. Elmore in “ Waver- 
ley” (E. Berger), and in “Alice, Where art thou” (Ascher), which he 
replaced by “‘ Thou art so near, and yet so far.” Mr, Allan Irving also 
acquitted himself ¢reditably. Trios. and duetts by these artists re- 
ceived much applause. M. Emile Berger, on the piano, in a piece of 
his own composition, entitled “ Silv’ry Ripplets,” was awarded by a 
warm encore. Mr. H. Vandenhoff read a selection from Act II., Scene 
VIL., of As You Like It, and “The Balaclava Charge” of Tennyson. 
On the whole, the performances were satisfactory, and thanks are due 
to the Classical Harmonists for so good a concert. 

Ltsrcxk.—M. Gounod’s Faust has, at length, been produced here. 

Napues.— Un‘ Ballo in Maschera has been given here, but has not 
come up to the expectations formed of it. Mad. Lagrua sustained the 
part of Amalia. 

Drespgen.—Sophocles’ @dipus has been performed here for the first 
time with music by Herr Franz Lachner. That gentleman, however, 
is not a Mendelssohn, and has evidently attempted something beyond 
his strength. 

Homsuxe.—Dr. W. Volckmar, a well-known German composer for 
the organ, has just had the Medal for Art and Science conferred upon 
him by the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, in consideration of the 
services he has rendered to the cause ef sacred music. 

Covoexe.—Herr Richard Wagner's opera of Rienzi has been produced 
on a scale of almost unequalled splendour. The scenery was beauti- 
ful; the dresses gorgeous; and the number of supernumeraries greater, 
perhaps, than was ever knowi? in this ancient city. Herr Niemann 
represented the “ Last of the Tribunes.” The public were divided in 
their opinion as to the merits of the music, but they all agreed in praising 
the magnificence of the mise-en-scene, and the manner in which singers 
and musicians performed their respective tasks.—The Concerts at the 
Girzenich, which have now become a regular institution, calmly and. 
triumphantly pursue their course under the excellent guidance of Herr 
Ferdinand Hiller. The programme of the third concert commenced 
with Beethoven’s Symphony in F major, No. 8. This was followed by 
& manuscript “ Agnus Dei” and ‘‘.Dona nobis Pacem,” from the pen 
of Cherubini, for Chorus and Orchestra. On the copy in Cherubini’s 
own hand is the inscription : “‘ Agnus Dei a 4 parties avec accompagne- 
ment & G. O. (Grand Orchestre), composé & Paris par L. Cherubini, et 
offert par Le méme & son cher ami Ferdinand Hiller.” It contains an 
Adagio of thirty-one bars (4-4 in G minor) and a second movement, 
“ Modéré sans lenteur,” of 106 bars (3-4 in G major).—This was suc- 
ceeded by two movements i Adagio and the Allegro) from Spohr’s 
Concerto No. 6, played by Herr Joachim; the Overture, by Niels W. 
Gade, to Hamlet; Fugue, No. 8, in C, by Bach, played by Herr 
Joachim; “ Abschiedslied” by Schumann: “Es ist bestimmt in 
Gottes Rath ;” and Beethoven's Fantasia, No. 80, Herr Ferdinand 


Master WILLIE Pape aT MaNcuEster.—The Examiner and 
Times, writing of the last Monday evening concert, says :— 

‘A relentless and an unpitying fate seems to attend these concerts, 
every evening for several weeks having witnessed most atrocicus 
weather. Weare glad to say, however, that in face of unceasing rain, 
the attractions offered last night succeeded in drawing a pretty nume- 
rous audience—an audience which could in no possible sense regret 
attendance, so excellent and varied was the programme. First and 
foremost of its features was Master Willie Pape, of Alabama, a youth- 
ful pianist, whose claims to consideration are pre-eminent. Master 
Pape is yet a boy. His modest demeanour, his clear, guileless face, 
his figure and dress, all tell that he is etill in the happy epoch of boy- 
hood, But that he is endowed with singular maturity of musical 
talent none will doubt who have heard him play upon the piano-forte. 
His répertoire, we are told, consists of upwards of 80 pieces, which he 

lays from memory, Of these, we heard last evening, Thalberg’s 

ntroduction and Variations on Rossini’s Prayer in Mose in Eyitto, 
Prudent’s very difficult fantasia on airs from Lucia de Lammermoor, 
Thalberg’s “ Home, sweet home,” and, most remarkable of all, Beet- 
hoven’s Grand Sonata in E flat major, Op. 27. To be able to perform 
such compositions at all will be admitted as extraordinary for a player 
so young, but, without extravagance or undue favor, it may be said 
that they were gone through last evening with an ease, intelligence, 
and dexterity altogether surprising. Master Willie Pape need not be 
classed amongst juvenile wonders. He is quite above the necessity for 
clap-trap advertisement. He is a young musical genius of well- 
cultivated parts, gifted with a manipulative power seldom realised by 
the most practised, and endowed with a fine appreciative instinct, 
which guides while it improves the manual facility with which he 
astonishes his audience. When recalled more than once after his 
variations on Lucia, he played some danses megres in a manner which 
proved both his power and versatility.” 

Vienna.—Madlle. Wildauer seems decided to leave the Imperial 
Operahouse.—Several papers having recently asserted that the state of 
Herr Ander’s health had become worse, Dr. Schlechte, his physician, 
writes from Wartemberg to say that such is not the case, but, at the 
same time, he adds that there is no prospect of the patient’s recovery, 
—The pictorial embellishment of the interior of the new Operahouse 
has been confided to Herren von Schwind, Rahl, C. Gelger, Dobivis- 
chofsky and E, Engerth. Herr Schwind will decorate the Loggia 
with frescoes from Die Zauberflite. Between these frescoes will be 
placed the busts of Mozart, Beethoven, Gluck, Haydn, and Franz 
Schubert. The principal grand staircase will be ornamented with 
statues of the seven Fine Arts, There will be, on the walls, allegorical 
representations of Grand Opera, Comic Opera, and Ballet. In the 
saloon, the decoration of which has been confided to Professor ©. 
Geiger, there will be fourteen busts of the composers most popular in 
Vienna, such, for instance, as Weigl, Kreutzer, Donizetti, Rossini, 
Meyerbeer, Verdi, Nicolai, Marschner, Cherubini, Weber, Spohr, etc. 
Professor Engerth is charged with the task of decorating the apart- 
ments attached to the Grand Imperial Box. He has selected the 
Symphony for the subject of his frescoes. The front of the house and 
the principal curtain have been entrusted to Professor Rahl. The 
ceiling will be covered with allegorical pictures representing Inspiration, 
Love, Piety, Devotion, Merriment, Melancholy, Love of Life, and 
Passion. In the middle of the act-drop there will be an allegorical 
figure of Music surrounded by the Four Elements. 

Burnos Ayres.—The benefit in aid of the building fund of the 
Socorro Church came off on Friday evening in the Colon theatre before 
a tolerably full house. Amongst those present we noticed the majority 
of the parishioners, both native and English. Before the commence- 
ment of the opera, Un Ballo in Maschera, the Argentine, French, 
Italian, and English National Hymns were sung. In the centre 
Madame Briol and Madame Mollo and one of the opera troupe, dressed 
in their characters for the opera, held the Argentine, Italian, and 
French flags, and grouped around them was the entire company. In 
the background the English amateurs, headed by one of their number 
holding the British flag, formed a second circle. The whole house 
rose and remained standing, and listened with evident satisfaction to 
the stirring strains of those noble anthems. The Marseillaise 
especially was given with great effect, but all were done justice to, the 
prima donnas singing the solos. At the conclusion of the Italian 
Hymn the chorus singers retired, and the amateurs advanced to the 
front and gave with great éclat our glorious ‘‘ God save the Queen.” 
Considering the short notice they received and the fact of only one 
rehearsal being given, we must say that the singing was very creditable. 
There were loud cries for an encore, which, however, was not given ; 
the English standard-bearer alone returned to the stage and waved 
the British flag in acknowledgment of the ovation his companions 
had received. The opera went off very well, all the singers being in 
good voice, and doing their utmost to please—Buenos Ayres Standard, 





Hiller taking the pianoforte part. 
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DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating fand enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
from the throat, 

AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persian, 
Lablache; and many of the Clergy and Statesmen _ establish its great virtues 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 

Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. +*% 


ARIE D’ANNETTA’S DANCE MUSI 
Characteristically Illustrated. &. 

“The Lily of the Thames Quadrille,” with cornet accompaniment ... ove 
3 
4 





ro) 


“What Next Quadrilles " (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment 

“ The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all Spirit-Rappers’ Mediums 

“The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B. M. 3rd R. W.M. .. 
“ Beautiful Spirit Waltz,” dedicated to Mons. Louis Jullien... ooo eee 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


eccce 





Just Published. Price 4s. 
VARIATIONS ON “THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE,” 
4S SUNG BY 
MDLLE. CARLOTTA PATTI. 
ComPosED BY 
JULES BENEDICT. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 
MARY, 
SONG. 
Composed sy JOHN JACKSON. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 

THE ROSEBUD, 
MELODY FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Dedicated to Miss Catherine Matilda Blackburn; 
Composep By CHARLES FOWLER. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 
ALLEGRETTO GRAZIOSO, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 

Dediated to Miss Jessie Richmond ; 

Composed sy CHARLES FOWLER. 


London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W 





[Just Published, price 2s., 


“MAIBLUMCHEN” 


(Tue Littte May Fiower), 
MELODY 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Comrosep sy FRANZ ROSENFELD. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





NDREW’S NEW ANTHEM FOR CHRISTMAS, 


“The Earth is the Lord's ;" to Subscribers, 3s. Names now received at 
Andrew's Music Repository, Manchester. 


A SONG FOR CHRISTMAS. 
“THE CHRISTMAS ROSE,’ 


Composed by 
W.LOVELL PHILLIPS. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
London : Doxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published. Price 3s, 


“0 LOVELY VOICES OF THE SKY.” 
CHRISTMAS CAROL 
For Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, and Bass, 

The Poetry by 

MRS. HEMANS. 
The Music by 

G. W. HAMMOND. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





THE 


NEW & POPULAR 
Dance Music 


OF THE SEASON. 





The Punch and Judy Quadrilles. 4s. 
By H. 8. ROBERTS. 


The Punch and Judy Lancers - 
Quadrilles . ... . 48. 


By H. S. ROBERTS. 


The Punch and Judy Waltzes . 4s. 
By MARRIOTT. 


The Punch and Judy Polka .. 88 
By MARRIOTT. 


The Punch and Judy Galop. . . 8s. 


By MARRIOTT. 


The Banting Quadrilles .... 4s. 


By MARRIOTT. 


The Happy Home Quadrilles . . 4s. 


By MARRIOTT. 


The Irish Quadrillesr ...-. . 48. 
By MARRIOTT. 


The “Sing Birdie, Sing” Valses . 4s. 
On Ganz’s Popular Song. By MARRIOTT. 


All splendidly illustrated in Gold and 
Colours by the first Artists of the day. 





ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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CHAPPELL & Co.'s 


WN nw 
Musical Aublicatrons, 
KENILWORTH, 


NOW READY, 


The New Cantata composed for and performed at the Bir- 
mingham Festival. Words by H. F. Cuoruey, Esq. Music 
composed by Artaur Sutuivay. Price complete 12s, 


THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY :— 


I have Sle ept beneath the Water - 2s. 6d, 


Sung by e SHERRINGTON. 
* 2 § s 6 d . 


Tama Ruler onthe Sea -- 
Sung by Mr. SANTLEY. 
DUET—How sweet the Moonlight 
Sleeps - - - + 8s. Od. 
Sung by Mr. Cumminas and ‘Mehine SHERRINGTON. 


A Brisk Dance, for Pianoforte Solo 2s. Od. 
A Slow Dance, ditto ditto - - Qs. Od. 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES FROM 


“FAUST.” 


Callcott's Beauties of Faust, 1 & 2 
each - - 

Callcott's Beauties of Faust, Duets 
each - - 

Callcott’s Ranaiiine Ses: con- 
taining the Celebrated “ Old 
Men's Chorus,’ asa Duet-— - 

Callcott's Soldier's Chorus -_ - 


performed in the Opera. Duet 3s. 6d, 

Osborne s Grand Concertante mua 

for two Pianofortes -_ - 
Osborne’s Grand Concertante for 

two Performers on one Pianoforte 6s. 
Benedict's Morceau de Salon - 4s. 
Favarger Fantasia - - = 4, 
Ascher Pensee Dramatique - - 4s. 


CHAPPHIT & CO., 
‘60, NEW BOND STREET. 





6s. Od. 


Od. 
Od. 


3s. 
3s. 


8s. Od. 
Od. 
Od. 
Od. 
Od. 








KUHE’S 
NEW PIECE, 


La 


Thurmgienne 
VOLKSLIED 


The Vianof orte 


PRICE 4s. 





Duncan Davison& Co. 
244, REGENT STREET. 
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THE NEW OPERA, ’ 
ROSE; or, LOVE’S RANSOM 


Written By SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 
COMPOSED BY J. L. HATTON. 





OPINIONS OF THE: PRESS. 


The most brilliant success yet achieved by the Royal English Opera Company it 
is our pleasant office now briefly to report. In very truth, the scenes of enthusiasm 
and the sounds of triumph from which we have escaped only a very short time before 
we must be at press, have left us in a state of comparative bewilderment, which un- 
fits us for the grave obligations of our office. Rose, or Love's Ransom—composed by 
a gentleman whose instincts for melody and mastery of the laws of his art are 
second to none of his Eng:ish contemporaries, and who, though he has done enough 
to create several reputations, has yet done so little as almost to compromise his own 
—is, if we mistake not, a work not only likely to become popular with the masses, 
but entitled to the earnest respect of connoisseurs. ‘The whole production is marked 
by a freshness, a freedom, a spontaneity, and an unction, if we may use the word, 
in which the anatomist migh’ discover faults, but to the fascination and force of 
which the ordinary hearer will find it impossible not to yield.—Sumday Times. 

We are particularly glad to record the success of Mr. Hatton’s opera, Rose, or 
Love's Ransom, produced on Saturday night at Covent Garden. We stated unre- 
servedly our opinion that Zelvellyn was a quasi-failure, and we have been justified by 
the result. ‘The directors of the English Opera Company deserve great credit for 
speedily making another venture, instead of forcing upon the public an uncongenial 
work, Helvellyn was an ambitious failure; Rose is an unpretentious success. We 
do but record two facts, which we leave to speak for‘ themselves. It is scarcely fair 
to the composer to express a decided opinion on a new opera after a single hearing. 
We may be allowed, however, to state a general impression, that the flowing melo- 
dies which abound are attractive enough to secure for the work immediate attention, 
and that the exquisite orchestration cannot fail to sustain the interest thus early 
excited. Mr. Hatton has produced so many charming part songs, that we were quite 
prepared to find his choruses and concerted pieces admirably written, alike grateful 
to singers and listeners ; but we were surprised by the masterly manner in which the 
whole work is instrumented trom end to end.—Daily Telegraph. 

If full houses and loud applause may be accepted as warrant, Mr. J. L. Hatton's 
new opeta is successful. Though nowhere strikingly original, occasionally Mr. 
Hatton rises above this level, and shows both ambition and power. Take for instance 
the quartet in Act 1, ‘“‘ Learned Wizard,” the trio in Act 2, “ Hail to the fair Theresa,” 
the round in the finale to the same Act, ‘* Dear Rose, with thy pure breath,” and the 
air for Rose, ‘‘ Oh blessed sleep ” (Act 3), with a remarkably well-contrived accom- 
paniment, which are all dramatic, effective, and in keeping—good musié, in short, 
however considered. How exquisitely Madame Sherrington can sing a plain ballad 
is shown in this very opera. Her delivery of the pretty little air, 

* Gentle flower, canst thou tell 
If my loved one loves me well?” 

—the words of which, by the way, are as graceful as they are unaffected—is absolute 
perfection. No wonder that a spontaneous “encore” is the result. ‘I'here is another 
good ballad—that in which Stephen deplores the impending fate of Rose—* Farewell, 
farewell, my mountain life.” So well, too, with such genuine taste and feeling does 
Mr. Perren give this, that to have to sing it twice is a matter of course. ‘That the 
new work may prove a real success is to be wished, for certainly the directors of the 
“English Opera Company (Limited)” have shown no lack of spirit and liberality 
since the commencement of their enterprise.—TZhe Times, December 5, 1864. 

Mr. Hatton holds a high place among our English musicians of the time, and this 
work is worthy of his reputation. His experience and skillin writing for the voice 
are apparent in every scene. In the airs, concerted pieces, and choruses, the singers 
are never embarassed by those unyocal phrases or harsh instrumental intervals so 
prevalent in music ‘of the modern German school. Mr. Hatton has diligently 
studied and formed his style upon the most classical models—the works of the great 
masters of a past age. With the music of Mozart and Beeth he is especially 
conversant; and the fruits of his studies are apaarent, not only in the clearness, 
expression, and vocal character of his melodies, but in the purity aod richness of his 
instrumentation. Some of the airs are not only beautiful but quite appropriate, such 
as Rose's “ Gentle flower, canst thou tell?" and ‘‘ O blessed sleep!" which are not 
only delightful on the stage, but will be equally so in the concert-hall or the drawing- 
room. But it is in the concerted music that Mr, Hatton’s strength chiefly lies. His 
trios, quartets, and choruses are uniformly admirable ; and the magnifivent finale to 
the second act, so masterly in construction, so rich in harmony, and so full of 
dramatic effect, is not unworthy of the name of Mozart himself.—/J/ustrated London 
News, December 3, 1864. 

After so many failures and quasi-failures in the efforts of native musical genius, it 
is pleasant to record and to acquiesce in the favourable verdict pronounced on Mr. 
Hatton's new work produced by the Royal English Opera Company on Saturday last. 
Rose, or Love's Ransom, contains some of the best dramatic music from the pen of an 
Englishman that we have heard during recent years. Although Mr. Hatton has not 
achieved the desideratum of a thoroughly English style, his opera displays so much 
refined taste, earnest endeavour and technical skill, that it deserves a hearty welcome 
after the loose scrambling productions which have of late cast ridicule on the very 
name of English Opera. Mr. Hatton's music will, doubtless, prove as attractive to 
the public as it will certainly add to the reputation of a composer already held in high 








estimation, although comparatively untried in dramatic music of any prvtenstons. 
Mr. Hatton's opera is a work of greater promise than any similar recent English pro- 
duction ; and the fault will rest with himself if he does not make his present deserved 
success a starting point for a creditable career as a dramatic composer.—London 
Review, December 3, 1864. 

Our general impression is simply this, that Mr, Hatton is a musician of rare gifts 
and acquirements; that he owns a strong and legitimate sympathy with the great 
works of the masters whose art he fullows, and possesses, moreover, a command over 
technical means, the resources without which not even the simplest thought can be 
artistically expressed, which many more gifted composers cannot lay just claim to, 
With all our knowledge of, and love for, the best of the best which all countries have 
hitherto produced, we own that a great many pieces in “ Love’s Ransom" pleased 
us very much, and that its author is entitled to rank with, the ablest whom modern 
musical England, with all its foreign learning, native inspiration, almost hopeless 
ambition, and heart-sickening war with ignorance ,and prejudice, has shown to the 
world.—Morning Post. . 

The Royal English Opera authorities have presented another new work from the 
pen of a native composer, Mr. J. L. Hatton's new opera, in three acts, called Rose, 
ob Love's Ransom, produced last Saturday, met with a reception more than ordinarily 
enthusiastic, even for a first night’s audience, The overture was encored by accla- 
mation; and no less than four numbers in the first act were redemanded in a forcible 
manner admitting of no denial. We cannot, on the present occasion, speak so much 
in detail as we hope to do, but by his latest production, Mr. Hatton will, no doubt, 
establish himself still more emphatically in the estimation of connoisseurs as an 
earnest, genial, and thoughtful composer, whose talents are an honor alike to himself 
and the country of his birth. We do not imagine this an opera which will become as 
popular among the masses as many of its predecessors, and this proposition is, rather 
than not, compli tary to the p ; for no one knows better than Mr, Hatton 
himself, that the musical works which have been of late years most widely known 
have also been, in numerous instances, the most worthless of their class.—Zra, 
December 4, 1864. : 

Mr. Hatton's new opera of Rose, or Love's Ransom, produced herewith very great 
success, is certainly one of the most charming works that have been given tor many 
years. Mr. J. L. Hatton has long been known as an accomplished musician, and 
has previously produced with considerable success an opera at Vienna; and great 
have been the anticipations of his new opera in musicai circles, the singers engaged 
in it having spoken everywhere as to it* many beauties of melody and rich musician- 
like scoring. It is very pleasant to find that there are English composers equal to 
any of the foreign writers, and still more so to find that the new Opera Company are 
willing to bring them forward ; and anything more creditable to their taste, judg- 
ment, and liberality than Mr. Hatton's new opera it is difficult toimagine. Light, 
sparkling, and smooth-flowing, it is everywav adapted to popularity ; it never seems 
to drag a weary length, but flows in one continuous stream of charming airs and con- 
certed pieces, and abounds in those salient morceaur that become. in time the staple 
commodity of the musicseller and organ-grinder ; the last, indeed, being the’ highest 
popularity a composer can obtain, as it is a natural and true test of public opinion, 
and unforced by a noisy and vulgar claque. The most salient features of the. opera 
are the overture, a ballad for Rose, “* Gentle flower, canst thou tell,’ Stephen's song, 
“Free as the mountain air,” Theresa's ballad, “* My own, my native vale,” an an- 
dante movement from Rose's scena (“Kind Heaven, hear my humble prayer”), the 
Jinale to the second act, in which occurs some exceedingly melodic passages, and a 
verv elegant duet for tae lovers, “ Alas! they say that time is. fleet."—News of the 
World, December 4, 1864. A 

The production of an opera by Mr. J. L. Hatton was an event that was sure to 
attract a large audience ; it was not surprising, therefore, that Rose ; or Love's . 
brought together one of the largest houses of the season. There ie, pero , no 
English composer who is better known in the drawing-rooms of land and by our 
modern musical community in general, than Mr. J. L. Hatton. He has composed 
many of the finest and most popular ballads of the mt day. Those who had 
any knowledge of the previous compositions of Mr. Hatton would naturally expect 
that he would display all the wonderful powers ‘of ballet writing by giving some 
“taking” melodies,—he has, moreover, shown that he is as greata master of the 
powers of the various instruments in the orchestra, and can furnish them with music 
equally as well as for the voice. The opera abounds with intricate ges, which 
dispaly the thorough knowledge of a composer of the highest power. ‘The iustrumen- 
tation is of the most elaborate character, demonstrating that the composer is a com- 
plete master of his art, and showing that it was not because he could not write operas 
that we have had only two from his pen, There was great excitement in the theaire 
on the first night, encores following ia quick succession, and the heartiness of the 
applause was more like an ovation to an old favourite, than the critical opinion of a 
musical audience, nine-tenths of whom were “well up” in music, and capable of 
appreciating the new work. The popular composer, however, seemed to possess the 
sympathies and good wishes of the whole house. The opera was an unmistakeable 
success, and we have seldom seen greater enthusiasm displayed by everybody than on 
this occasion.— Weekly Times, December 4, 1864. 








ALL THE MUSIC 


IS NOW READY. 
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